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APARTMENTS TO LET FURNISHED. 


Tue constant readers of the Times newspaper some 
two years since might have noticed an advertisement 
announcing that a gentleman was desirous of obtaining 
a sitting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, in a well- 
appointed house within three miles west or north-west 
of Charing Cross. Any person possessing these con- 
yeniences was invited to communicate the particulars, 
with a distinct statement of terms, to A. B., care of 
Andrews & Son, 1 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 
I was A. B., and Andrews & Son were my tailors. 
During the next three days, my correspondence vied in 
extent, I should think, with that of the premier himself. 
The letters were forwarded to me in sheaves, of all 
sorts and sizes; from that of the ladylike respondent, 
who presented her compliments to me upon a sheet of 
Messrs De la Rue’s best torsade note-paper, redolent 
of marechale, and sealed with illegible crossed letters, 
to the missive by which X. Y. informed A. B., in not 
the most correct orthography, and on a torn half-sheet 
of foolscap, that she had the accommodation required. 
Whether slovenly or elegant, however, lettered or 
illiterate, the important characteristics were alike in 
all. All professed to combine the advantages I re- 
quired; one and all evaded any detail of terms; and 
each and every writer was satisfied that a personal 
interview was the only thing needful to insure an 
immediate arrangement. If my correspondents had 
been confined to those only who were really able to 
meet my requirements, my difficulties would have been 
much diminished; but this was far from being the 
case. Although my advertisement specified distinctly 
enough the extent and locality of the accommodation 
desired, one lady gave herself the trouble of writing 
to tender me ‘an airy bedroom’ at Dalston; while 
another—as though I had been George Colman’s first- 
floor lodger himself, 


Like two single gentlemen rolled into one— 


a 

ie proffer of a similar conv ry at C: well, 
adapted to two friends occupying one apartment.’ 
The efforts made to cajole me into a communication of 
some sort were highly ingenious. Three householders 
attempted to corrupt the fidelity of Andrews & Son, 
and obtain my name and address; a lady at Clapham 
would infer, if she did not hear from me, that I would 
call on the following day, and would remain at home 
for me; while another, even more adroit, thought to 
insure a reply by enclosing a lithographic view of her 
residence, and particularly appealing to my chivalry 
to return it. Andrews & Son, however, proved faith- 
ful; and my correspondent at Clapham remained at 


home for me in vain. The view of Birchmore House, 
Peckham Rye, adorns my portfolio to the present day. 
I did not return it, knowing as well as its fair owner 
herself that she had them struck off by fifties, and 
could very well spare me one. 

The distances I traversed during the following week 
in my search for a home are scarcely credible. How 
many houses I inspected in my tour, I am afraid to 
say: their name was legion! How many respectable 
ladies I deluded by specious promises of calling again ; 
how many heads of families I kept in suspense, pending 
the decision of the imaginary friend in the country 
for whom I professed to be acting, I am ashamed to 
remember. Nothing could I find that seemed to suit 
me. At one place, I discovered, at the last moment, 
by means of a stray humming-top in the passage, that 
there was a litter of nine children in the house; and 
at another, an east wind betrayed a smoky chimney. 
Some of my would-be landladies objected to tobacco, 
and others smelt of spirits; in some cases, our terms 
did not agree; in others, our tempers. After a week’s 
labour, I had succeeded in finding two only that seemed 
at all likely. To one eligible in every other respect, 
the brass-plate of an eminent chiropedist, who exer- 
cised his profession on the first floor, presented an 
insuperable objection. The sight of one’s private 
address staring one in the face every morning in the 
Times, in connection with the corns of the aristocracy, 
was not to be endured for an instant. The other, of 
which I bad a narrow escape just as I was sending in 
my effects, proved to be next door to an omnibus stable. 
In utter despair, at length I gave the rein to fortune, 
and resigning all attempt at discrimination, found my- 
self, by means of a card in the window, the proprietor 
of the requisite accommodation on the ground-floor 
of a mansion in a street which it is unnecessary to 
particularise, in the immediate vicinity of the river. 

There always seems to me about lodging-house rooms 
a cold, worn, semi-furnished aspect, coupled with a 
pretentious, obtrusive cleanliness, as though a perpe- 
tual attempt were going forward to vivify, by con- 
tinued ablution, the irreparable dinginess of age. To 
divest my new home of these objectionable characteris- 
tics, was the object of my first solicitude. A piccolo 
pianoforte, a case of meerschaums, and one of Seddons’s 
easiest easy-chairs, went some way towards accom- | 
plishing this desirable aim. By a little diplomacy, I 
was enabled, without offence to my hostess, to substi- 
tute a pair of Fiamingo’s Cupids and a French-clock 
for the two china-poodles which formed the principal 
adornments of my chimney-piece; but the banishment 
of a cruet-stand, and an extensive assortment of glasses, 
which appeared to me to impart to my chiffonnier 
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unnecessary associations of a tavern, was a work of more 
difficulty. Like the banker who, in the commercial 
panic of 1825, framed over his counter a bank-bill for 
L.100,000, in evidence of his commercial solvency, my 
landlady appeared to view this exhibition with an 
honest pride, as indicative of the extent of her domestic 
resources, and to regard any attack upon it with pro- 
portionate jealousy. My perseverance here too, was, 
however, ultimately successful; and the objectionable 
effects finally gave way to an old, chased silver race- 
cup, won at the memorable Newmarket spring-meeting 
of 1766, by the well-known bay four-year old, ‘Sir 
Robert,’ the property of my great uncle Sir Bellingham 
Danet. 


For the first few weeks of my new life, all went 
smoothly enough. My landlady was as attentive as 
the most exacting of lodgers could desire; nay, occa- 
sionally, her assiduities became almost oppressive. 
Sometimes she paid me a visit to inquire how I had 
rested, or whether I preferred the mattress or the 
feather-bed uppermost; what I would like for dinner 
on Sunday ; or whether I happened to have anything to 
send to the Commercial Road, she having occasion to 
despatch one of her handmaidens on a mission to that 
locality. My marketing operations she transacted 
herself; made out her washing-book with her own fair 
fingers; and her culinary experiences were largely 
devoted to my service. The honours showered upon 
Abon Hassan by the Commander of the Faithful—the 
hospitalities lavished on the prodigal Azael on his 
return to the home of his fathers—sank into insignifi- 
cance before the attentions crowded upon me during 
the first fortnight of my new mode of life. Alas! I 
little knew that I was myself ‘the Sleeper,’ yet to be 
‘awakened ;’ and that my resemblance was far nearer 
to ‘ the fatted calf’ than to the ‘ Prodigal Son.’ I had 
yet to learn that the civilities of my landlady were 
but as the jesuitical endearments of Mrs Bond to 
her ducks; the decoration of the victim for sacrifice ; 
the ‘ what you please for dinner,’ to the delinquent left 
for execution on Monday. By degrees, I began to 
discover symptoms—but so gradual, that Iam unable 
to define the occasion on which I first perceived them— 
that my glory was departing from me, that my star 
was on the wane. I could not help feeling that I was 
gradually being let down, like the new boy at a board- 
ing-school, from supper and the run of the drawing- 
room, to sky-blue and hard forms. My landlady’s 
visits now became less frequent, her attentions less 
obvious. If she still continued to market for me, her 
exertions on my behalf were certainly less successful ; 
and I began to detect unmistakable evidences of the 
interference of foreign fingers in the manufacture of 
my pastry; dust of respectable antiquity commenced 
accumulating on my chimney-piece ; and the impression 
made by my bill began sensibly to weaken. 

Among the qualities of my nature, upon which I 
have been usually in the habit of congratulating myself 
as rather ‘leaning to virtue’s side,’ is to be instanced 
a certain easiness of disposition, which I have heard 
differently characterised by different speakers. My 
friends are wont to describe it as an ‘enviable philo- 
sophy ;’ mine enemies, as ‘invincible indolence ;’ my 
own family speak of it with pride as ‘amiability of 
disposition ;’ and in my own mind it is indissolubly 
associated with ‘a sluggish liver.’ Be its causes, how- 


an extreme distaste for all fending and proving, and 
a decided preference for the quiet toleration of the 
minor miseries of life, to the adoption of any very 
energetic measures for their removal. To this circum- 
stance, rather than to any active failings on my part, 
Iam disposed mainly to attribute my gradual deca- 
dence; and equally terrible and transient were the 
resolutions which each fresh wrong awakened in me 
to burst my chains on the next occasion, and secure a 
prompt and ample redress. 

Among the inmates who shared with me the hospi- 
talities of Mrs Slatcher—I do not think I have before 
introduced my landlady by name—was a gentleman 
who was usually spoken of in the establishment as the 
Back-parlour, by reason of his occupying an airy and 
commodious apartment on the leads at the back of the 
house, which the enterprise of the lessee had erected 
in some by-gone year, to meet the requirements of an 
unusually successful season. This gentleman—whom, 
for various reasons, I ever ignored—was a decided 
favourite with the lady of the house, whom he was in 
the practice of escorting to minor theatres, by favour of 
orders from that well-known sporting print The Tallyho, 
whereof he was supposed to be an honoured corre- 
spondent; and it was no small aggravation of the 
domestic cares which were now crowding thickly upon 
me, to observe the perfectly good understanding which 
appeared to subsist between these allies. To have felt 
that I was suffering in company, would have been some 
comfort ; but the patience of a saint must have given 
way at hearing, as it was now my daily lot to do, that 
villain departing to his labours, or pleasures, comfort- 
ably brushed, booted, and breakfasted, at a time in the 
morning when I had been vainly thundering for the 
previous hour for my first instalment of hot water. 

But why should I linger over my misfortunes, and 
thus renew ancient griefs? I had been called out of 
town on some family business, which I had succeeded 
in arranging more speedily than I had anticipated, and 
was wending my way homewards with something of 
those feelings of enjoyment which returning to one’s 
home, be it what it may, is generally more or less 
associated. It was a damp foggy February night as I 
drove to my lodgings from the North-western Railway. 
At such a time, the prospect of half-an-hour’s waiting, 
with an open window, while my fire was burning up, 
and the smoke dissipating, was not an agreeable one, 
and proportionate, therefore, was my delight at detect- 
ing on the blinds of my sitting-room the reflection of a 
blazing fire. My landlady was not so utterly destitute 
of forethought for me as I imagined, and was airing 
my room. Pleasant visions of a cutlet and a glass of 
toddy, with the reversion of my arm-chair and a pipe 
of canaster, flitted across my mind as I paid my cab- 
man and took out my Chubb. In another minute, I 
was in my room: my room, do I say! It was some 
seconds before I could satisfy myself that it was my 
room, and that I had not made a felonious entry into 
the house of my next-door neighbour. My chairs had 
given place to rout-seats, and my carpet and table had 
disappeared altogether. In their place stood a dozen 
or two of strange people, bowing to each other, corners 
and all, preparatory to commencing ‘the Irish Quad- 
rilles,’ the opening bars of which a member of the 
society, likewise to me unknown, was busily pounding 
out of my piccolo. In my arm-chair—which has been 


ever, what they may, its consequences have ever been 


on the invalid-list ever since—sat my hostess, arrayed 
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gorgeously in black satin and a new cap—which, I 
protest, I believe would have been mine too, if my 
wardrobe had boasted such an article of costume— 
sipping negus by the light of my five-wick Palmer’s 
candle; and, ‘unkindest cut of all,’ attired in sump- 
tuous raiment, at the chiffonnier, stood my fellow- 
lodger of the leads, concocting, with the aid of the 
prettiest black-eyed damsel imaginable, some fragrant 
beverage in my Danet race-cup. 

I stood astounded; and my guests, in their turn, 
stared at me in various degrees of undisguised wonder. 
I was the less surprised at this, for my appearance 
harmonised little with the festivity around me. 
A rough Witney coat—every hair on end with the 
damp of a London fog, I was literally a wet blanket 
upon them—a cigar in my mouth, and a wide- 
awake on my head, presented, I am bound to admit, 
an ensemble scarcely calculated to make a favour- 
able first impression. At sight of me, the lady at 
my piano broke off a spring and Donnybrook Fair at 
the same moment; and my landlady, whose face on my 
entry had fallen like a barometer before a hurricane, 
suspended her agreeable occupation in my honour. 


spicious advent produced no visible effect—the Back- 
parlour and his pretty companion: they were evidently 
far too well engaged to be disturbed by any such 
sublunary catastrophe. I was debating what course it 
would be incumbent upon me to pursue in the circum- 
stances—whether I should turn out the whole set, neck 
and crop, kicking the Back-parlour down the kitchen- 
stairs as a preliminary measure; or whether, with 
more subtle vengeance, I should humanise my costume, 
join the party, and cut him out in the good graces of 
his fair friend—when my hostess advanced to deprecate 
my wrath. Throwing as much deferential concern into 
her manner as she could contrive to simulate on such 
short notice—and, to do her justice, she shewed herself 
equal to the emergency—she begged permission to 
explain. Not expecting me till the following week, and 
a family anniversary having chanced to intervene, she 
had, she confessed, taken a liberty. I glanced at my 
piccolo in the corner, and my Palmer’s lamp on the 
chimney-piece, and bowed acquiescence. At most 
times, I do believe I should have regarded the offence 
as one not very difficult of pardon; but my cup of 
endurance was full to the brim, and had no room for 
more; so, cutting short the lady’s apology with, I 
fear, rather curt politeness, I quitted the room with an 
air as dignified as the unfavourable character of the 
circumstances enabled me to assume. I turned into my 
bedroom, indulging the benevolent aspiration that the 
ladies might not any of them be susceptible in regard 
to the odour of Latakia; but alas! for this night, the 
game was against me. Chairs, tables, candlesticks, 
tea-things, and every description of miscellaneous effects, 
covered the chairs and floor; my bed was occupied by 
nine bonnets—nine, as I am an honest man; and at my 
looking-glass, stood a lately arrived guest, putting the 
last finish to her toilet, preparatory to making her 
appearance on the scene of festivity. I fear my excuses 
to this lady must have sounded in her ears more like a 
denunciation than an apology ; but it must be borne in 
mind that my wrongs were great, and that I was not 
altogether at the moment responsible for my actions. 
How I sallied out in despair, and attempted to console 
myself with a lobster at Day’s; how I went to the 
theatre, and attempted, Charles Lamb-like, to laugh at 
my own misfortunes, as presented to me on the stage in 
Box and Cox, I need not detail. Suffice it to say, that 
I returned to my lodgings for the last time at some 
two o’clock in the morning, and in my precipitate entry 
nearly upset the Back-parlour, who was busily engaged, 
behind the door, in shawling her of the black eyes in, 
as it ap to me, a very unnecessary proximity. 


By twelve o'clock the next day, my luggage was 


There were only two persons upon whom my inau-, 


packed, my bill paid, with an additional week’s rent, 
in lieu of notice; and I had subsided from a man into 
a numeral, from the Front-parlour lodger to No. 52 
at the Tavistock. 


COMPOSITION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Srartine from the recognised fact that the English 
is not a simple but a composite language, made up of 
several elements, it is a study of great interest to trace 
the words of different origin to their respective sources, 
and to note how and for what purposes they have come 
to form parts of the general amalgamation. As every- 
body knows, the basis of the language is Anglo-Saxon ; 
which, moreover, is not only one of its separate 
elements, like the Latin or French, from which we 
derive considerable contributions, but rather the foun- 
dation or fundamental portion of the structure. Or 
it might be called not improperly the backbone of 
the national speech, into which all the other parts 
are jointed, and on which they are dependent for their 
symmetry and adaptation to the ends they are called 
to serve. A perfect composition might be formed from 
Anglo-Saxon words alone, but no grammatical sentence 
could be constructed out of words that have been 
adopted from other languages. All the words we have 
derived from the French or Latin are but additional 
materials of expression; they have not altered the 
original character of the native tongue, but have had 
to conform themselves to its particular laws and con- 
stitution. Selden, in his Table-ta/k, remarks: ‘If you 
look upon the language spoken in the Saxon time, and 
the language spoken now, you will find the difference 
to be just as if a man had a cloak which he wore plain 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and since, here has put ina 
piece of red and there a piece of blue, and here a piece 
of green and there a piece of orange-tawny. We 
borrow words from the French, Italian, Latin, as every 
pedantic man pleases.” We must not, however, con- 
clude that it is mere pedantry to adopt a foreign word, 
since perhaps few, if any, words have been incorporated 
into our language that were not necessary, or at least 
serviceable, accessions. Still, it would appear that our 
entire acquisitions from foreign sources are merely an 
increase of words. And this is held to be the rule or 
law which obtains in all composite languages. To quote 
from a recent work, to which we wish to draw attention :* 
‘There may be a medley of these, some coming from 
one quarter, some from another; but there is never a 
mixture of grammatical forms and inflections. One or 
other language entirely predominates here, and every- 
thing has to conform and subordinate itself to the laws 
of this ruling and ascendant language. The Anglo- 
Saxon is the ruling language in our present English ; 
while that has thought good to drop its genders, even 
so the French substantives which come among us 
must also leave theirs behind them; as in like manner 
the French verbs must renounce their own conjugations, 
and adapt themselves to ours.’ 

Some writers affect to admire and recommend what 
has been called a pure Saxon style, and somewhat 
unduly depreciate the Latin and other foreign portions 
of the language, as though nothing significant were 
gained by them. Mr Trench tells us that he remem- 
bers Lord Brougham urging upon the students at 
Glasgow, as a help to writing good English, that they 
should seek, as far as possible, to rid their diction 
of long-tailed words in ‘osity’ and ‘ation.’ Not bad 
advice, perhaps, to the class of persons then addressed, 
as it is a known fault of young unpractised writers to 
distend their composition, and to aim at an over-stately 


* English: Past and Present. Five Lectures. 


By Richard 
Chenevix Trench, B.D. Parkers: London. 
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turn of sentences; but if his lordship meant to convey 
the notion that words of a Latin origin were in all 
cases rather an incumbrance than use or ornament, 
we cannot think very highly of his precept. No doubt, 
one part of the language ought not to be cultivated at 
the expense of the other; certainly not the Latin at the 
expense of the Saxon; but as certainly not the latter 
to the neglect of what we have acquired from the 
former; for, doubtless, every word derived from a 
foreign source which has become permanently incor- 
porated with the language, was originally adopted, and 
has been retained in use, either because it answered 
some new need of expression, or afforded a convenient 
variety of phraseology obviating inelegant repetitions. 

We will now, following Mr Trench, endeavour to 
shew that our appropriations from the Latin, French, 
and other languages, have been for the most part gains, 
and not incumbrances. The earliest augmentation of 
the national vocabulary by foreign words was evidently 
a consequence of the Norman Conquest. There was no 
immediate interpenetration of the Anglo-Saxon with 
any large amount of French words; for, in fact, the two 
streams of language flowed a long while apart, even 
as the two nations remained aloof, and were not amal- 
gamated till after many years. Time, however, softens 
the mutual antipathy both of men and languages. 
*The Norman, shut out from France, began more and 
more to feel that England was his home and sphere. 
The Saxon, recovering little by little from the extreme 
depression which had ensued on his defeat, became 
every day a more important element of the new English 
nation which was gradually forming from the coalition 
of the two races. His language partook of his eleva- 
tion: it was no longer the badge of inferiority. French 
was no longer the only language in which a gentleman 
could speak, or in which a poet could sing. At the 
same time, the Saxon, now passing into the English 
language, required a vast addition to its vocabulary, if 
it were to serve all the needs of those who were willing 
to employ it now. How much was there of high culture, 
how many of the arts of life, of its refined pleasures, 
which had been strange to Saxon men, and had there- 
fore found no utterance in Saxon words. All this it 
was sought to supply from the French.’ 

The period when French words were most largely 
incorporated with the Saxon appears to have been 
when the Norman nobility were in the process of 
exchanging their own language for the English; and 
hence, as Tyrwhitt said, and Mr Trench repeats, there 
must be much exaggeration in attributing the merit 
of the amalgamation to the single influence of one 
man—the poet Chaucer. ‘ Doubtless he did much; he 
fell in with, and furthered a tendency already existing. 
But to suppose that the greater number of French 
vocables which he employed in his poems had never 
been employed before, had been hitherto unfamiliar to 
English ears, is to suppose that his poems must have 
presented to his contemporaries an absurd patchwork 
of two languages, and leaves it impossible to explain 
how he should at once have become the popular poet 
of our nation.’ His special merit lay in his developing 
the language in a new direction—in working up in one 
harmonious texture the different elements of speech— 
French and Saxon—that had been hitherto kept sepa- 
rate, but which were all or mostly sufficiently familiar 
to the educated persons of his time. Some words he 
employed were subsequently discarded, as not agreeing 
with the genius of the native tongue; for, indeed, the 
change he attempted was something of an experiment, 
and had to appeal to time and popular feeling for its 
sanction. 

The next great importation of foreign words was 
made from another quarter: it occurred shortly after 
the revival of learning in Italy; and from the time 
of the Reformation, and afterwards, it was largely fol- 
lowed up. There was a need of new words to express 


theological and metaphysical ideas—things pretty well 
unknown both to the Normans and Anglo-Saxons— 
and for this purpose a supply of Latin words was 
found to be essential. ‘During this period,’ says Mr 
Trench, ‘ Latin words came into the language not by 
single adoption, as with iater writers, but in floods. 
Thus Puttenham, a writer of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
who in 1589 published an Art of English Poetry, gives 
a long list of words which he states to have been of 
quite recent introduction into the language. Some of 
them are Greek, a few French and Italian, but very 
far the most are Latin... . It is difficult to under- 
stand, in regard to some of these, how the language 
should have managed to do without them so long: 
method, methodical, function, numerous, penetrate, 
penetrable, indignity, savage, scientific, delineation, 
dimension—all which he notes to have recently come 
up; so, too, idiom, significative, compendious, prolix, 
figurative, inveigle, metrical. All these he adduces 
with praise ; others, upon which he bestows equal com- 
mendation, have not held their ground, as placation, 
numerosity, harmonical. Of those novelties which he 
disallowed, in some cases, as in the words facundity, 
implete, attemptat (attentat), he only anticipated the 
decision of a later day; while others which he dis- 
allowed no less, as audacious, compatible, egregious, 
have maintained their ground. These too have done 
the same : despicable, destruction, homicide, obsequious, 
ponderous, portentous, prodigious—all which another 
writer, a little earlier, condemns as “ ink-horn terms, 
smelling too much of the Latin.” ’ 

The period during which this naturalisation of Latin 
words in the English language was going forward, 
may be said to have continued for upwards of a 
century. ‘It first received a check from the coming 
up of French tastes, fashions, and habits of thought, 
with the Restoration of Charles If. The writers 
already formed before that period—such as Cudworth 
and Barrow—still continued to write their stately 
sentences, Latin in structure and Latin in diction, 
but not so those of a younger generation. We may 
say of this influx of Latin, that it left the language 
immensely increased in copiousness, with greatly 
enlarged capabilities, but perhaps somewhat burdened, 
and not always able to move gracefully under the 
weight of its new acquisitions; for, as Dryden has 
somewhere truly said, it is easy enough to acquire 
foreign words, but to know what to do with them after 
you have acquired them, is the difficulty. It might 
have received, indeed, most serious injury if all the 
words which the great writers of this Latin period of 
our language employed, and so proposed as candidates 
for admission into it, had received the stamp of popular 
allowance.’ 

As it happened, it was not so. ‘It was here, as it 
had been before with the French importations; the 
reactive powers of the language, enabling it to throw 
off that which was foreign to it, did not fail to display 
themselves now, as they had done then. The number 
of unsuccessful candidates for admission into, and per- 
manent naturalisation in, the language Guring this 
period, is enormous; and one must say that in almost 
all instances where the alien act has been enforced, the 
sentence of exclusion was a just one; it was such as 
the circumstances of the case abundantly bore out. 
Either the words were not idiomatic, or were not 
intelligible, or were not needed, or looked ill, or 
sounded ill, or some other valid reason existed against 
them. <A lover of his native tongue will tremble to 
think what that tongue would have become, if all the 
vocables from the Latin and the Greek, which were 
then introduced or endorsed by illustrious names, had 
been admitted on the strength of their recommenda- 
tion; if torve and tetric (Fuller), cecity (Hooker), 
lepid and sufflaminate (Barrow), stultiloquy, immori- 
gerous, clancular, ferity, hyperaspist (all in Jeremy 
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Taylor); if dyscolous (Fox), moliminously (Cud- 
worth), immarcescible (Bishop Hall), arride (ridiculed 
by Ben Jonson); with the hundreds of others like 
these, and even more monstrous than some of these, 
not to speak of such Italian as leggiadrous (Beaumont, 
Psyche), had not been rejected and disallowed by the 
true instinct of the national mind.” Among these 
words, we notice one, cecity, which Carlyle has recently 
attempted to revive, though we cannot think it will 
ever be received into general use—blindness, which it 
signifies, is so much simpler, and every way equivalent, 
as to be incomparably better. 

Many words, however, formerly deemed objection- 
ab}e, have been adopted in a shape somewhat different 
from the one in which they were originally introduced. 
‘They were made to drop their foreign termination, or 
otherwise their foreign appearance, to conform them- 
selves to English ways, and only so were finally 
incorporated into the great family of English words. 
Thus, pantomimi (Lord Bacon) soon became panto- 
mimes ; atomi (Lord Brooke), atoms; epocha (Dryden, 
and used as late as South) became epoch; caricatura 
(Sir T. Browne), caricature ; effigies and statua (both 
in Shakspeare), effigy and statue; not otherwise 
pyramis and pyramides, which also are forms employed 
by him, became pyramid and pyramids; colone (Bur- 
ton), clown; apostata (Massinger) became apostate ; 
despota (Fox), despot; mummia (Webster), mummy; 
synonyma (Milton, prose), synonyms; galaxias (lox), 
galaxy; and heros (H. More), hero. Nor can that 
slight but widely extended change of innocency, indo- 
lency, temperancy, and the large family of words with 
similar termination, into innocence, indolence, tempe- 
rance, and the like, be regarded otherwise than as part 
of the same process. The same has gone on with 
words from other languages, as from the Italian and the 
Spanish: thus bandito (Shakspeare) becomes bandit ; 
princessa (Hacket), princess; scaramucha (Dryden), 
scaramouch ; caprichio becomes first caprich (Butler), 
then caprice; ambuscado, barricado, renegado, hurri- 
cano (all in Shakspeare), brocado (Hakluyt), drop 
their foreign terminations, and severally become 
ambuscade, barricade, renegade, hurricane, brocade. 
Other slight modifications of spelling, not in the ter- 
mination, but in the body of a word, will indicate, in 
like manner, its more entire incorporation into the 
English language. Thus, restoration was at first spelt 
restauration ; and so long as vicinage was spelt voisin- 
age, as by Bishop Sanderson, or mirror, miroir, as by 
Fuller, they could scarcely be said to be those purely 
English words which now they are.’ 

These adaptations from the French and Latin are 
the two great enlargements which our vocabulary has 
received. All other are minor and subordinate. Thus 
the introduction of French tastes by Charles II. and 
his courtiers, returned from exile, rather modified the 
structure of our sentences than much increased our 
vocables. ‘To this period we are nevertheless indebted 
for a certain number of new words. In Dryden’s play 
of Marriage a la Mode, a lady full of affectation is 
introduced, who is always employing French idioms in 
preference to English—the design, of course, being to 
ridicule such affectation. On this Mr Trench remarks : 
‘It is not a little curious that of these which are thus 
put into her mouth to render her ridiculous, not a few 
are now excellent English, and have nothing far sought 
or affected about them; so often does it prove, that 
what was laughed at in the beginning, is by all 
admitted and allowed at the last. For example, to 
speak of a person being in the “ good graces” of another 
has nothing in it ridiculous now; nor yet have the 
words repartee, embarrass, chagrin, grimace; which all 
must plainly have been both novel and affected at the 
time when Dryden wrote.’ 

It cannot be said that the naturalisation of foreign 
words ever ceases in a language which is still properly 


living. There are periods when this goes forward 
much more largely than at others; but there is never 
a time when one by one these foreigners are not 
stepping into it. We very rarely, to be sure, observe 
the fact while it is going on. ‘Time manages his 
innovations so dexterously, spreads them over such 
vast periods, and therefore brings them about so 
gradually, that often, while effecting the mightiest 
changes, he seems to us to be effecting none at all.’ It 
is indeed impossible to conceive anything more gradual 
than the process by which a foreign word becomes an 
English one. ‘It appears to me,’ says Mr Trench, 
‘that we may best understand this by fixing our 
attention upon some single word which at this very 
moment is in the course of becoming English. I know 
no better example than the French word prestige will 
afford. Prestige manifestly supplies a want in our 
tongue ; it expresses something which no single word 
in English could express; which could only be expressed 
by a long circumlocution; being that moral influence 
which past successes, as the pledge and promise of 
future ones, breed. The word has thus naturally come 
to be of very frequent use by good English writers ; 
for they do not feel that, in employing it, they are 
deserting as good or a better word of theirown. At 
first all used it avowedly as French, writing it in 
italics to indicate this. At the present moment, some 
writers do so still, some do not—that is, some regard 
it still as French, others consider that it has now 
become English, and obtained an English settlement. 
Gradually the number of those who write it in italics will 
become fewer and fewer, till they cease altogether. It 
will then only need that the accent should be shifted, 
in obedience to the tendencies of the English language, 
from the second sentence to the first, and that instead 
of prestige, it should be pronounced préstige, and its 
naturalisation will be complete? 

Besides this adoption of foreign words, as occasion 
seems to need them, there are yet other ways in which 
new words are derived. Our language admits of two 
or more words being formed into a new combination, 
thus affording convenient terms of a compound mean- 
ing. It will not do, however, to merely link the words 
together by a hyphen; they must really coalesce and 
grow together to justify their union. Another way in 
which languages increase their stock of vocables is by 
the forming of new words according to the analogy of 
formations, which time, acting on the genius of the 
language, has previously sanctioned. Thus, upon cer- 
tain substantives, such as nation, congregation, con- 
vention, have been formed their adjectives, national, 
congregational, conventional. Several words of this 
description are of quite recent origin, such as educa- 
tional, inflexiona!, denominational, emotional. Singular 
as it may seem to some, starvation is a word but very 
lately introduced to us. We have it on the authority 
of a writer in Notes and Queries, that it had not appeared 
in any English dictionary published up to 1836. It 
sprang up in America, and was first imported into this 
country by Webster, where, for obvious reasons, it 
has since maintained itself as a very expressive and 
serviceable word. ‘Though formed on the model of 
preceding formations of a kindred character—its 
framers did not apparently observe that they were 
putting a Latin termination to a Saxon word—an 
oversight, however, of very little consequence, as the 
compounded elements admirably coalesce, and in no 
word perhaps were ever united better. 

‘One of the most curious instances of the development 
of words is that by which a number of nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives, have grown out of proper names. On 
this point, our author has a curious and interesting 
passage: ‘To begin with mythical antiquity—the 
Chimera has given us chimerical ; Hermes, hermetic ; 
Tantalus, to tantalise; Hercules, herculean; and 
Deedalus, dedal, if this word may on Spenser’s and 
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Shelley’s authority be allowed. Gordius, a Phrygian 
king, who tied that famous Gordian-knot which Alex- 
ander cut, will supply a natural transition from mythical 
to historical, Here Mausolus, a king of Caria, has 
left us mausoleum; Academus, academy; Epicurus, 
epicure; Philip of Macedon, a philippic, being such a 
discourse as Demosthenes once hurled against him, the 
enemy of Greece; and Cicero, cicerone; Mithridates, 
who had made himself poison-proof, gave us the now 
forgotten word mithridate for antidote; as from Hip- 
pocrates we derived hippocrass, a word often occurring 
in our early poets, being a wine supposed to be mingled 
according to his receipt.... Lazarus, perhaps an 
actual person, has given us lazar and lazaretto; and 
Simon Magus, simony; .. . dunce is from Duns 
Scotus. To come to more modern times, and not 
pausing at Ben Jonson’s Chaucerisms; Bishop Hall’s 
Scoganisms, from Scogan, Edward IV.’s jester; 
or his Aretinisms, from an infamous Italian named 
Aretino—these being probably not intended even by 
their authors to endure—a Roman cobbler, named 
Pasquin, has given us the pasquil or pasquinade; 
Colonel Negus, in Queen Anne’s time, first mixed the 
beverage which goes by his name; Lord Orrery was 
the first for whom an orrery was made; and Lord 
Spencer first wore, or at least first brought into fashion, 
aspencer. Dahl, a Swede, introduced the cultivation 
of the dahlia. The tontine was conceived by an Italian, 
Tonti; and another Italian, Galvani, first noted the 
phenomena of galvanism. Martinet, mackintosh, doily, 
to macadamise, to burke, are all names of persons, or 
formed from persons, and then transferred to things, 
on the score of some connection existing between the 
one and the other.’ 

We may not unfitly close our extracts by a few 
sentences containing what seems a probably correct 
conjecture respecting the origin of the word nugget— 
a word very familiar to us since the date of the Cali- 
fornian and Australian gold discoveries, but which, in 
this generation at least, was previously unknown. 
Everybody is now aware that it signifies a lump of 
the pure metal; and there has been some discussion 
whether the word has been coined for the present 
necessity, or whether it be a malformation of ingot. 
Mr Trench thinks, neither. ‘I would not indeed 
affirm,’ says he, ‘that it may not be a popular recast- 
ing of ingot, but only that it is not a recent one; for 
nugget, very nearly in its present form, occurs in our 
elder writers, being spelt niggot by them.’ He quotes 
in a note two passages from North’s Plutarch: ‘ After 
the fire was quenched, they found in niggots of gold 
and silver mingled together about a thousand ducats.’ 
And again: ‘There was brought a marvellous great 
mass of tr in niggots of gold.’ ‘There can be 
little doubt,’ he adds, ‘that this is the same word; all 
the consonants, which are generally the stamina of a 
word, being the same; while this early form, niggot, 
makes more plausible the suggestion that nugget is 
only ingot disguised, seeing that there wants nothing 
but the very common metathesis of the two first letters 
to bring that out of this.’ 

In parting from Mr Trench’s valuable little book, 
we should mention that we have given but a very 
partial glimpse of its contents. Besides presenting an 
excellent account of the original composition of the 
language, and of the alterations it has undergone 
through the acquisition of new words, it affords us a 
great deal of information touching the ‘losses’ of the 
language from the gradual dropping of obsolete and 
useless words, along with a mass of judicious explana- 
tion and remark on the changes in the meaning of 
words still employed, and the variations of spelling 
which many of them have gone through in the course 
of generations. There are perhaps few educated per- 
sons who have not given express attention to philological 
matters, that might not derive benefit from the perusal 


of this book. Of course, in so small a compass, it does 
not exhaust the subject; but it takes hold of it on all 
sides, and gives us the results of an immense deal of 
reading and observation. It would be an admirable 
book for schoolmasters, and for all who are any way 
engaged in teaching; and if such a book could under 
any circumstances become popular, it is eminently 
well deserving of such fortune. 


MONSIEUR LE CURE. 


Tuose who have learned how unhandsomely I was 
treated by Monsieur le Maire, may perhaps be curious 
to hear how I fared in the hands of Monsieur le 
Curé.* After a severe contest, I had succeeded in 
compelling the consent of the civil authority to my 
union with the object of my choice; and the certificate 
of the marriage authenticated by the cramped signature 
of the most self-willed of functionaries, is a complete 
answer to whomsoever may have the impertinence 
to call in question my title to that lady. The world, 
however, still considered me to be only half-married ; 
I had still to submit myself to the church, and I had 
not unreasonably feared that, being a Protestant, I 
should have as much trouble with regard to this 
second marriage, as I had with respect to the first. 
But I was agreeably disappointed: I soon found that 
there would be no serious obstacles on the score of 
a difference of religion. The Gallican church makes 
only pro forma difficulties on this point; her tolerance 
being doubtless much stimulated by the reflection that 
her‘co-operation is not in the nature of a necessity, but 
in that of a superfluity. As soon as the notices or 
bands were affixed to the door of the Maison Commune, 
as the law directs, it was time for me to take steps for 
the marriage at the church. 

The Grecian temple, with its sharp, card-board 
facade, and its little pepper-box towers, which now looks 
down on you from the top of a flight of steps at the end 
of the Rue Hauteville, was not then completed. Instead 
of worshipping in a classic edifice, gilded and painted 
as gaily as the most brilliant cafés and restaurants of 
the Palais-Royal and the Boulevards, the parishioners 
of St Vincent de Paul were in those days obliged to 
perform their orisons, to be christened, married, and 
buried, in a shabby building, situated in a mean and 
dingy back-street. The new church was progressing 
at a rapid pace, and it was currently reported amongst 
the old female gossips of the parish, that several ladies 
had vowed a vow that they would not be married until 
the ceremony could take place therein. I never could 
find out whether any of these oaths were kept; and I 
shrewdly suspect that none such were ever made by 
any lady whose chance in the matrimonial market was 
likely to turn up trumps before the architect would be 
enabled to report his work so far advanced as to be 
ready for consecration by the bisiop. At any rate, my 
betrothed was as little disposed as I was to wait until 
we could be married in a new church instead of an old 
one; it was a matter of the most perfect indifference 
to both of us, whether we were to be married in a 
building bedaubed with whitewash, or in one glittering 
with colour and gold. As poor St Vincent de Paul 
was domiciled for the nonce in so shabby an establish- 
ment, we were quite content to take him as we found 
him ; to be married at once, and leave him to get into 
more splendid and becoming quarters at his leisure. 


* See Monsieur le Maire, in No. 89. 
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The curé of a French parish, as some may require to 
be informed, is what in England we should call the 
rector. From the similarity of the word ‘curé’ with 
our English word ‘curate,’ the two are sometimes 
taken to indicate the same rank ; but the French curé 
is at the head, and not at the tail of the clergy of his 
parish. ‘To one of the inferior clergy, therefore, I was 
referred by the old sacristan of the church, when I 
wished to make the necessary arrangements as to the 
time and mode of performing the marriage-ceremony— 
such preliminaries being, of course, beneath the atten- 
tion of the curé himself. The vicar to whom I was 
instructed to apply was not then in the church; he 
had read his daily office, and was just gone home to his 
dejefiner. He lived close at hand, and the sacristan 
having furnished me with his address, I started off 
immediately, hoping to catch him before he should 
have commenced his morning-meal. 

‘ Au cinquiéme, a gauche, Monsieur—Fifth floor, on the 
left,’ said the concierge ; and having achieved the ninety 
and odd steps which intervened between the porter’s 
lodge and the fifth landing, I paused for a moment to 
fetch breath and to call up my French, and then gave a 
vigorous pull at the green worsted bell-rope, which 
dangled invitingly close to the top of the stairs. Now, I 
don’t know what may be the practice of other indifferent 
linguists in such cases; but my custom was, when 
about to have an interview with a stranger, to arrange 
beforehand my first two or three sentences, in order that 
I might get, as it were, a fair start, and so secure a 
better chance of being perfectly understood. In the 
present case, I had constructed a neat little sentence, to 
the effect that I was come to make arrangements for 
a marriage. I had turned and twisted it in every 
possible way, and having got it thoroughly by heart, 
was prepared to deliver myself of that particular 
sequence of words, and of that particular sequence only, 
when the door, as I fully expected it would be, should 
be opened by the vicar. Imagine, therefore, my dis- 
comfiture when, instead of an ecclesiastic in a long 
black robe and skull-cap, there appeared in answer to 
my summons a very good-looking and smartly-dressed 
lady, with a charming pink bonnet on her head, a pink 
parasol in one hand and an embroidered pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the other. So unexpected an apparition 
not only put to flight my neatly arranged sentence, but 
my power to compose another. I could donothing but 
mumble something about marriage, at which word the 
owner of the pink bonnet burst into a hearty laugh, 
and pointing with the parasol to a door on the 
other side of the landing, informed me that I had 
mistaken her apartment for that of the vicar. I 
then remembered, for the first time, that the concierge 
had said ‘Fifth floor, on the /eft’—a circumstance 
which, owing to my having been occupied with French 
composition as I mounted, I had completely forgotten ; 
and so inadvertently had pulled at the first rope which 
presented itself—that on the right. Widely diverse 
are the occupations of the different people who inhabit 
the same house in Paris. A mistake between the right 
hand and the left was the cause of my having called on 
a pretty actress of one of the minor theatres, instead of 
the vicar of the parish. The error was soon rectified ; 
I raised my hat, begged pardon of the pink bonnet, 
and having put my scattered phrase once more into 
order, rang at the opposite door. 

This time the event came off, as sportsmen say, 
according to the programme. The vicar answered the 
bell himself, and I delivered myself of my introductory 
sentence entirely to my satisfaction. The good priest 
was all politeness; he raised his square cap from his 
head, bowed most obsequiously, and invited me to 
enter. Of course I accepted his invitation, and alter- 
nately bowing and bowel at—the French sometimes 


are really fatiguingly polite—I crossed the little ante- 
chamber, and entered the room beyond. A whiff of 
stale tobacco had assailed my olfactory nerves so soon as 
the vicar had opened the outer door, and, as I advanced, 
a smell of onion or garlic and Gruyére cheese, plainly 
indicated that, in spite of the haste I had made, my 
hope of not disturbing the good father at his repast was 
disappointed. In fact, I had caught him in the midst 
of it. He had discussed part of some kind of pasty, 
from which doubtless emanated the odour of garlic, and 
was in the very act of helping himself to a piece of the 
cheese and a thick slice from a loaf a yard long when 
I rang at the door. A bottle of red wine flanked the 
pasty to the right hand; on the other side of it was a 
stout decanter of water—a liquid to which, judging 
from ap nces, the ecclesiastic was not particularly 
partial. But both the room and its occupant merit a 
few words, before proceeding to relate how I sped in the 
business on which I had come. 

A worse match than that between the vicar and his 
lodging it would not be easy to find; for, except in so 
far as regarded his dress, which was the usual one of 
a Romish ecclesiastic in France, the vicar had nothing 
of the priest about him. On the other hand, the little 
room, about fourteen feet square and seven high, in 
which he received me, had evidently been arranged for 
effect. Its walls on three sides were completely hidden 
by rows of books in dark old-fashioned bindings, prin- 
cipally duodecimos, and in awkward semblance marvel- 
lously like the baskets of odd volumes displayed at 
second-hand book-stalls and marked ‘six sous apiece.’ 
The catalogue might have included the most ponderous 
fathers, ancient and modern; it might have included 
all the eloquence of the French pulpit, from Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue down to Lacordaire and Father Ravignau. I 
don’t say that it did not: I only doubt the fact. Over the 
low fireplace was a large crucifix, and several prints of 
saints or martyrs in sombre frames ; and the little light 
which would have found its way into the chamber from 
the narrow court into which the single window looked, 
was still further diminished by red-curtains and dirty 
muslin-blinds. The place, when it did not smell of 
tobacco, garlic, and Gruyére cheese, might have been 
taken for the abode of an austere student, and doubtless 
appeared so in the eyes of weak-minded parishioners. 
To an observant eye, however, the vicar himself spoiled 
all; instead of the pale cadaverous priest, macerated 
by continual fastings, study, and much prayer, who 
would have been the fitting occupant of such a cell, 
the first vicar was a jolly, plump, dapper little man, 
with a wide-awake, good-tempered twinkle in his moist 
eye, an unctuous smile on his thick lips, and. with a 
chin, which, by its doubleness, would have convicted its 
owner of the capital sin of gourmandise, even if the 
protruding row of little buttons down the centre of 
his rusty cassock had not furnished unmistakable 
evidence of the well-fed and well-cared-for condition of 
the wearer. I much doubted whether the little man 
was very particular in his observance of some of the 
rules of his church ; but, however that may be, he must 
settle the matter with his own conscience and the 
bishop. To me he was very civil and polite, and if he 
did eat meat on a Friday, I could heartily forgive him. 

The day and hour for the marriage having been fixed 
on, the thing next in importance was to settle—as Mr 
Shillibeer, the proprietor of the Economic Funeral 
Establishment would say—with what ‘degree of pomp 
or humility’ the ceremony should be carried out. On 
this point I had received no instructions; although if 
we had found time, amidst the press of matters of 
graver interest, to give the subject a thought, we 
should have remembered that the ceremonial of the 
Roman Catholic Church affords ample scope on such 
occasions for the display of finery, for which you must 
Pay in proportion. Brocade, embroidery, rich lace, 

ax-candles, flowers, natural or artificial, gilt-chairs, 
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and Genoa velvet, cost money. They are luxuries for 
which it is but just and reasonable that those who 
make use of them should pay a fair price ; and accord- 
ingly, on this commercial principle, every parish draws 
up a sort of tariff or price-list, in which the maximum 
is regulated pretty much by the splendour of the 
‘properties’ which can be brought into play to grace 
the nuptial rites. In the wealthy quarters of the 
capital, where marriages between rich people, proprie- 
tors, rentiers, bankers, stock-brokers, and large trades- 
folk, are common, this maximum amounts to a good 
round sum of money; and in every parish there is a 
very considerable difference between the best and the 
worst sort of marriage. 

Now, every man is disposed at such times to be 
liberal ; at least, he must indeed be a curmudgeon who 
is not so. Few men like to bargain for a wife at the 
lowest possible figure; and this laudable feeling, com- 
bined with the important consideration that there is 
no fear of establishing an expensive precedent, has a 
great effect in inducing people to select the more 
expensive article from the list. The fear of establish- 
ing a precedent often operates as a powerful check 
on a man’s liberality. In an exceptional case he would 
pay handsomely ; but he hesitates when, by paying 
largely to-day, he will be obliged to pay largely 
to-morrow. But marriage is an exceptional case; the 
like may never occur to him again; and even if it 
should, it will be in another place, and with other 
parties; so that he will not be compelled to pay 
liberally because he did so the first time. If we add to 
these inducements to open-handedness, that of vanity 
and love of show, we shall easily understand how it is 
that almost everybody in France chooses to have the 
best class of wedding-ceremony they can possibly pay 
for—many, indeed, spending as much on that one day 
as amounts to a whole year’s revenue. 

In the tariff as drawn up by the officials of the parish 
of St Vincent de Paul, marriages were divided into 
three classes— Premiere, Seconde, and Troisitme Classe— 
accordingly as the marriage was celebrated at the high- 
altar, in the Chapel of Our Lady, or in one of the dingy 
little side-chapels dedicated to some one or other of the 
ten thousand saints of the Romish calendar. But as 
this bare classification of marriages into first, second, 
and third class, conveys no information to the unini- 
tiated as to the degree of pomp or humility (Shillibeer 
again) displayed, I will ibe the different classes 
somewhat in detail. 

Number One, then—a marriage Premiere Classe— 
included the services of M. le Curé in propria 
persona ; it included wax-tapers in abundance on the 

altar, and vestment stiff with silver lace and 
embroidery on the officiating priests; it included a 
suisse, or beadle, in full dress—cocked-hat with feather 
trimming, bullion epaulets, laced baldrick of scarlet cloth, 
full-dress sword, silk stockings, and silver shoe-buckles. 
Moreover, it included floral decorations and the music of 
the grand organ over the west doorway. A marriage 
Number Two, was far less brilliant and imposing. In- 
stead of M. le Curé at the high-altar, the couple must put 
up with the benediction of perhaps Monsieur the First 
Vicar, in the Chapel of Our Lady. They must do with 
fewer wax-tapers, with plainer vestments, and a less 

us beadle—with a cocked-hat without trimming, a 
coat without bullion epaulets, a baldrick of plain leather, 
an undress-sword, no shoe-buckles, and cotton stock- 
ings—no flowers, and no organ. As for a marriage, 
Class Number Three, it would be a very shabby affair 
indeed. It would be celebrated in a gloomy side-chapel 
by a meanly attired priest, and by the light of two 
beggarly tapers; there would be neither light, nor 
lace, nor music; and the beadle would hardly conde- 
scend to shew the pair the way out of the church. 

How, then, could I hesitate which to choose? Could 
I return to my lady-love, and tell her that prudence 


required us to put up with a vicar instead of a curé 
—with a beadle in a featherless cocked-hat and cotton 
stockings?—that we must be satisfied if lighted on the 
way to happiness by a wretched glimmer from some half- 
dozen candles ?—above all, that the nuptial blessing 
should be pronounced over us by a man in his second- 
best clothes? Cupid forbid! Indecision was out of 
the question, and the vicar’s moist little eyes twinkled 
again when I pronounced for Number One; that is, for 
the curé, the tapers, the silk stockings, and the organ 
—no, not for the organ; the organ became the subject 
of an express stipulation. 

Now, my objection to the organ did not arise from the 
fact that I have no music in my soul, but rather from 
the fact that I have too much of it. Tt was not that I 
should be annoyed, but that I should be affected by it. 
I am a nervous man, and the bare idea of a big organ, 
now thundering out a huge volume of sound as the 
connubial procession passed up the church; now shaking 
the old roof with the low mutterings of its reed-stop ; 
now running up nobody knows where, into aggravating 
roulades of high-pitched little notes—frightened me 
half out of my wits. On the organ, therefore, I pro- 
nounced an absolute negative, without caring to take 
counsel on the point with the other person concerned. 
It might be that that would be the last occasion on 
which the liberum veto would be conceded to me, and 
I determined to avail myself of it without reserve. 
To a nervous man, the ordeal of his own wedding is 
at best a severe trial. It is true that the bride is the 
observed of all observers; but still the poor brid 
comes in for a large share of public attention. If he 
be good-looking, people ery: ‘What a handsome couple !’ 
If he be plain, folk whisper: ‘What a pity!’ Anyhow, 
he is the mark for all the wits of the party—the butt 
for all the jokers. He has need of all his self-possession 
to enable him to bear himself bravely through the 
trying incidents of the day; and, knowing my weak- 
ness, I was quite determined, at all costs, to dispense 
with the item ‘ grand organ’ in a first-class marriage. At 
first the vicar seemed disposed to demur; it was usual 
that the organ should be played, and he could not take 
on himself to break through the rule without consult- 
ing M. le Curé; besides, the organist would expect to 
earn his fee. ‘Oh! as to that,’ said I, ‘he need be 
under no apprehension about his fee; whatever is 
customary, I shall pay with the greatest possible plea- 
sure. My object is not economy; my objection is to 
the performance, not to the cost of it. I will not pay 
him to play, but shall be most happy to pay him to 
remain at home.’ The vicar’s face brightened in a 
moment, and he pronounced the arrangement an excel- 
lent one; he had no doubt that the organist would 
consent to oblige me by taking his fee and remaining 
at home, although he would naturally feel much dis- 
appointment at not being called on to exhibit his 
talents at the marriage of so distinguished a person. 
Having brought this point to a satisfactory conclusion, 
I was about leaving the vicar to resume in peace the 
agreeable occupation I had interrupted, when I fortu- 
nately remembered that I had yet another’ stipulation 
to make—another condition on which I had been 
required to insist most energetically. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing in Paris to 
see a marriage and a funeral going on in the same 
church at one and the same time. On one side may 
be seen a gay wedding-party kneeling before the 
hymeneal-altar, and on the other a funeral-train sur- 
rounding a bier. On the right, is the priest blessing 
the union of a pair in the spring-time of joy and hope; 
on the left, he leads a gloomy band of choristers, who 
are lugubriously chanting the De Profundis over a 
corpse. It is true that this rarely happens when the 
marriage or the funeral is of a superior class, because 
care is then taken to keep the incongruous ceremonies 
separate; but still, as the hour for the interment is 
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only fixed the day before by parties who are indepen- 
dent of the church authorities, even with first-class 
marriages the funeral decorations, unless great diligence 
is used, are not always entirely removed out of sight. 
The feelings of the poor man, as a matter of course, 
are very little consulted; if poverty compel him to be 
content with a Number Three, the chances are that at 
the moment he receives his bride, a deep voice from a 
neighbouring chapel will be groaning out a mournful 
requiescat in pace. It is customary, too, to hang the 
principal entrance to the church with black cloth, if 
the corpse be one of ‘ respectability ;’ and I was deter- 
mined, if possible, that the outside as well as the inside 
of the church should be free from every vestige of so 
melancholy a style of ofnamentation on the day of my 
wedding. Without being accused of weakness and 
superstition, I may be permitted to say, that I fully 
shared in the lady’s decided objection to be married in 
a building decked out for a funeral. The vicar, who 
declared that he thought my objections very natural 
and reasonable, desired me to make myself perfectly 
easy, and faithfully promised that nothing of the kind 
should happen. If by chance an interment should be 
fixed too near the hour agreed on for the marriage, he 
would give me timely notice; so that we might delay 
our proceedings until all the death-trappings should 
be cleared away. 

Great was my indignation, therefore, when, jumping 
out of the carriage on the morning of the wedding, I 
found the whole front of the edifice dressed in mourn- 
ing. The vicar had broken faith with me. One of 
St Vincent’s wealthiest and most distingué parishioners 
had suddenly departed this life some six-and-thirty 
hours before; and, in obedience to police-regulation, 
had that morning rested in the church on his way to 
his last home in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. Either 
from forgetfulness, or from an ill-founded belief that 
the trappings of the undertaker could have been 
removed in time, I had not received the promised 
notice, and all our precautions were thus rendered 
ineffectual. The service for the dead was long since 
over, but the accessories still remained ; heavy curtains 
of sable fringed, pall-like, with white, were looped back 
to permit the passage of the defunct by the principal 
entrance, and between their dismal folds yawned the 
dark cavern of the nave. 

To pass beneath this grim paraphernalia on our 
way to the altar was out of the question; bride, 
bridegroom, papa, mamma, friends, acquaintances, were 
unanimous in the opinion that it was impossible; even 
the very Jehus on the coach-boxes, and the Jeamses 
on the foot-boards behind them, would have protested 
against so ill-omened a step. Workmen were removing 
the hangings, but some time must necessarily elapse 
ere their work could be completed ; and so, rather than 
wait outside to the intense gratification of the idle 
crowd which had quickly assembled in order to see the 
bride, it was proposed that we should wave all con- 
siderations of dignity, and enter the church by a small 
doorway at the end of a side-passage—the entrance, in 
fact, to the sacristy. The day had been heavy and 
lowering ; rain had threatened all the morning, and 
but little light had penetrated between the lofty 
houses down into the narrow street. At this moment, 
however, the clouds broke away for a space, and a 
gleam of bright August sunshine fell directly on the 
humble path we were about to follow; while the 
sombre drapery on the grand portico being left in 
shadow, loomed on us by contrast’ more fearfully 
than before. ‘Let us accept the omen,’ exclaimed the 
mentor of the party; ‘the path of ambition is not 
that which leads to happiness.’ The bit of sentiment 
settled the question; we hesitated no longer; and to 
the intense disgust and astonishment of the suisse— 
who, in all the glory of his grandest uniform, had by 
this time come out from between the black curtains to 


receive us—we picked our way down the dirty passage, 
and gained the church by the side-entrance. 

Here, again, we were met by our magnificent friend 
in the feathered cocked-hat and silk stockings. The 
organ—heaven be praised !—was silent; and to the 
simple music of the beadle’s drum-major little cane, 
vigorously thumped on the stone pavement as he strode 
along at the head of the procession, we entered the 
sacristy, where a fresh surprise awaited us. It now 
appeared, for the first time, that although ‘ Monseigneur 
la Grandeur, by the grace of God, and the favour of 
the Holy Apostolic See,’ the Archbishop of Paris, had 
graciously accorded permission that one of his flock 
should espouse a heretic, yet that he could not carry 
his tolerance so far as to permit that the act of marriage 
should be performed before the altar, as in cases 
between parties of the orthodox faith. It was ordered 
that the marriage-service should be read in the sacristy, 
but no objection was made to an ordinary service at 
the altar afterwards. The distinction did not strike 
any of us as one of importance, and we therefore at 
once expressed ourselves content with the arrangement. 

The ceremony went on; and, so far as I remember, 
did not differ very materially from that used in our 
own church. M. le Curé made short work of it; and 
was evidently approaching the end, when a terrible 
idea flashed on my mind: he was going to forget the 
ring! Every moment I had expected it to be asked 
for; and now he had commenced the last page, and it 
was still safe in my pocket. In an agony of alarm, lest 
I should be too late, I thrust my hand into my waist- 
coat ; for a second or two, with nervous eagerness, I 
fumbled and fumbled in vain; at last, chasing it into a 
corner, I seized it just as I was beginning to fear that 
I had forgotten to bring it with me. The case was 
desperate; the occasion was one calling for prompt 
action. I did not stay to take the ring out of the 
tissue-paper in which it was wrapped, but starting 
forward, I leaned over the reading-desk, thrust paper 
and all under the curé’s nose—he was near-sighted, and 
his nose all but touched the book from which he was 
reading—and exclaimed : ‘ Monsieur! the ring, the ring! 
—you have forgotten the ring!’ A general titter from 
the bystanders followed the discovery ; the absurdity 
of the thing, my look of dismay, and the serio-comic 
air on the face of the poor priest, were too much for 
them. The place and the occasion were alike forgotten ; 
even the well-drilled beadle forgot his dignity, and 
indulged in a grin from ear to ear; and my wife, 
laughing through her blushes, tugged nervously at her 
glove. For a few moments it was impossible to pro- 
ceed; at last, however, the titter subsided into a smile 
and looks of interest as to what was to come next. 
The curé, too, recovered his gravity ; and, taking the 
ring, made a kind of apology for the omission of which 
he had been guilty ; he said, that he had all along felt 
confused and uncertain whether he was right or wrong, 
because of his having to cut out so much of the usual 
marriage-service—it being the first occasion (and here 
he spoke with considerable emphasis) on which he had 
been called on to unite persons of an opposite faith. 
With this hit at my heresy—in revenge, I presume, for 
the conspicuous part he had been made to play in a 
somewhat ludicrous situation—he gave me back the 
ring, and bade me place it on my wife’s finger; that 
done, the mutilated service proceeded from the point 
reached when I had interrupted him, and when it was 
concluded, we adjourned to the body of the church. 
There, everything had been prepared as ordered; and 
the altar, gay with wax-tapers and flowers, presented a 
striking contrast to the portico, grim with ‘suits of 
wo,’ which had so startled us on our arrival at the 
sacred edifice. 

I have nothing more to tell. I was at last really 
married—twice married—married in the eye of the law, 
and in the eye of the world. Neither mayor nor curé 
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could trouble me more ; and, unromantic though it be, 
I hesitate not to confess, that the thought that I was 
really married gave me an excellent appetite for the 
feast which awaited our return. 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 
RETURN TO REIKIAVIK—VOYAGE HOMEWARD. 


Tue next morning proved wet and ungenial, and there 
was a general indisposition to face it; so not till about 
mid-day were we prepared to set out for Reikiavik. 
The only cheering consideration under the circum- 
stances was, that our object had been accomplished, 
and another day of hardship at most was required to 
bring us back to the bounds of civilisation. The 
kind-hearted pastor saved us a wetting in the river by 
rowing us across, in two divisions, in his boat. The 
drove of ponies following in disorder, each had to 
catch his steed as he best might, mount, and set off. 
I am afraid that my efforts to get on without assistance 
were as ludicrous to others as they were troublesome to 
myself. A guide at length charitably interfered be- 
tween me and my recusant courser, and I was enabled 
to start with the rest. Somewhat familiarised by this 
time with Icelandic travelling, we encountered the 
perils of the Allmannagiau with comparative firmness. 
As my horse climbed—for it was literally climbing— 
the steep rocky ascent along the cliff, I felt inclined 
to wonder that we should have thought the descent of 
three days before anything of an adventure. 

With close-buttoned coats and hats tied down, we 
pelted along for several miles, in what soon amounted 
to a wintry storm, across that frightful rocky wilder- 
ness which had formed our first day’s journey. Some- 
times we were dispersed in a long row, sometimes close 
together ; but in the general sense of suffering, there 
was little conversation amongst us. Again the guides 
and baggage-horses were left far behind, and it seemed 
likely that when we should pause, as was necessary, 
to rest our horses, we should have to wait for hours 
on a bleak moor, exposed to wind and rain, without a 
morsel to eat. I had no recollection of ever being, not 
even in the Highlands of Scotland, in circumstances so 
utterly miserable. After all, when the time for stopping 
approached, the weather somewhat improved. The 
provision-horses, too, came up sooner than we expected. 
While proceeding a few miles further in company, I 
bethought me of trying my excellent pedestrian powers, 
as a relief to the racking torment of such rough riding ; 
but scarcely had I proceeded a hundred yards, when I 
became convinced that a walk is utterly impossible in 
Iceland. That rock-encumbered path, varied here and 
there by the flooded ravines which it crosses, is practi- 
cable for a horse, but not for a man. Progression 
there for such a being must consist either in jumping 
from one slippery block of rock to another, or striding 
from puddle to puddle across such blocks. Either 
process would beat Captain Barclay himself to pieces 
in half an hour. I was glad once more to mount the 
nimble little creature which had hitherto borne me so 
well. From this attempt I became convinced that, 
without the horse, Iceland must be uninhabitable. 

After a ride altogether frightful, through storm, and 
rocks, and puddle indescribable, we paused for refresh- 
ment on the banks of the stream where we had rested 
on the first day. The cheerfulness raised by the 
improving weather, was increased when two of the 
governor’s sons came up on their ponies to meet and 
accompany us back to Reikiavik. ‘Now,’ said one of 
the Danish gentlemen, as we re-mounted, ‘we shall 
ride the horses into Reikiavik as if we had stolen 
them.’ And so we did. Such a scamper I had never 
seen upon a road, much less along a rocky wilderness. 
The could never have executed it, except under 


an instinctive sense that stables, provender, and rest 
were at hand. It was about ten o’clock, and still 
broad daylight, when we dashed into the streets of the 
town, and drew up and dismounted on the beach, a most 
extraordinary assemblage of figures as probably ever 
met the gaze of the people of that portion of the earth. 
Like the one in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, the lower 
half of each man was pure clay. I am afraid to think 
on the effect of certain supplementary wrappings 
to which the exigencies of Icelandic travelling had 
compelled me. We had all, however, the scarcely 
hoped-for satisfaction of acknowledging that we had 
passed through our five days of exposure and exertion 
without any damage to healt nor any harm what- 
ever, except what had happen to the gentleman who 
fell from his horse. How I should have escaped many 
tumblings and dislocations thoroughly puzzled me at 
the time, nor can I yet clearly account for it. 

Owing to the Thor being under orders to return 
from Iceland on a certain day, we were unable to make 
any other excursions in the country. We had indulged 
in visions of a sail to the celebrated ancient volcano, 
the Sneefell Jokul, and of a ride to the Sulphur 
Springs of Krusivik; but none of these could be 
realised. There was, however, another day to be spent 
in harbour; and during this, we had some pleasant 
hours on shore. Through the kindness of Mr Sivartsen, 
I obtained an example of the old female dress of 
Iceland, with its various ornaments, including a rich 
silver girdle, and an elegant laced collar. It had be- 
longed to the sister-in-law of one of the amptsmen, or 
judges, of the island. Others of the party purchased 
bracelets and girdles, without any of the dress. It is 
surprising how beautiful some of these articles are, 
wrought by unprofessional artists in filigree out of the 
Danish dollars which circulate in the island. As 
formerly mentioned, all traces of old peculiar fashions 
in dress and ornament are rapidly disappearing. 

In the course of the forenoon, Mr Sivartsen con- 
ducted me to the hall of the Althing, which had 
commenced one of its biennial sessions since our 
departure for the Geysers. I found, in an upper room 
in the college, this miniature of a parliament, and 
could not but admire its simplicity. Two elevated 
seats, one for the governor as royal commissioner, the 
other for the chairman or president, with a portrait 
of the last king hanging between them, form a sort of 
centre for a double semicircle of pew-seats, in which 
sit the members, about twenty-five in number; the 
only other seats being two or three designed for secre- 
taries or clerks. Some of these senators were clad in 
plain duffel jackets and trousers, as they might be at 
home; all had a homely look; but there was no lack of 
good heads and intelligent countenances among them. 
I was sorry to learn that there is a want of good 
agreement between this popular body and the Danish 
government, as there is indeed between the whole Ice- 
landic population and their rulers. As far as I could 
understand the matter—but this was in so moderate a 
degree, that I cannot speak with confidence on the subject 
—there is the same kind of discontent in Iceland with 
the home government, as that which so long prevailed 
in Ireland with respect to the central power. While 
Denmark expends about L.12,000 a year on public 
matters in Iceland, and only draws a revenue from 
it of L.5000, the Icelanders are dissatisfied because 
more is not given. They would have Denmark, as 
it were, to speculate on possible improvements of 
Iceland, as a means of obtaining further revenue. The 
government, on the other hand, think the extra expen- 
diture of L.7000 a year sufficient, and would desire 
to see the Icelanders lay a few taxes on themselves 
for the improvement of the island. I am afraid that, 
here, as in our own sister-island, a long-continued 
system of fosterage has somewhat taken away from the 
native population the disposition to help themselves. 
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It is surely most discreditable to them that their 
country, after a thousand years of historical exist- 
ence, is still without a mile of regular road. In 
1848, when all the uneasy populations of Europe 
turned on their sides, that of Iceland turned too, and 
demanded a constitution. The king sent one to be 
submitted by Count Trampe to the Althing, which 
accordingly met to deliberate on the subject. Without 
even reading the plan laid before them by the governor, 
they proceeded to frame one for themselves. The count 
told them that this could not be permitted. The royal 
proposition must be taken as a basis, let them suggest 
what alterations they pleased. On finding them obdu- 
rate, he threatened to dissolve the assembly. They dared 
him to do so, and he did it—which most persons seem 
to think was an unwarrantable and unfortunate step 
on his part. The scene of hubbub which followed 
might have appalled a man of less resolution. A kind 
of rebellion followed ; and it became necessary to send 
an army to restore tranquillity. This army consisted 
of a lieutenant and thirty-six men; and after its appear- 
ance, the disturbance ceased. On their return home, 
they brought away four small guns, which one Jorgensen 
had introduced for rebellious purposes many years 
before, and thus disarmed the island. 

This Jorgensen was a common sailor, and his career 
forms a curious illustration of the simplicity of public 
matters in Iceland. In 1810, when the British govern- 
ment was obliged from humanity to extend a sort of 
protection to Iceland, then deprived by the war of all 
the benefits usually arising fronr the Danish connection, 
this man landed from an English vessel, and set himself 
up as Protector of Iceland. For a little while, his rule 
was submitted to. One of his decrees was for the 
disarming of the people, which he enforced by a threat 
of certain death to every one who should thenceforth 
be found in possession of a single weapon of any kind. 
A young merchant in Reikiavik had inadvertently 
retained possession of a dress-sword, and for this he 
was seized and condemned to suffer next morning. It 
chanced that Jorgensen was that night at a loss for a 
fourth person to make up a party at whist. One of 
his attendants dropped a hint that Mr —— (naming 
the young culprit) was a good player. He immediately 
gave orders that the young man should be taken out 
of prison and brought to play with him. He found 
him a good player and a pleasant companion; got 
drunk with him; and told him at parting that his 
life would not be taken. Jorgensen was soon after 
dethroned, and taken as a malefactor to Copenhagen, 
where, however, he received a pardon. A Danish 
gentleman is said to have met him somewhere in 
Australia within the last few years. 

Perhaps one cause of the slow improvement of 
Iceland is the intense love which the people entertain 
for their country as it is. It is not alone the poor 
peasant, living all his life at one spot, who thinks 
Iceland the most delightful spot on earth; even the 
educated classes, who may have spent years of their 
youth in Denmark, while pursuing their studies, will 
be found entertaining this preference. A medical man, 
who lives in the northern part of the island, taking 
charge of an enormous district for a small government 
salary, and probably riding a hundred and fifty miles 
of wilderness per week, told one of our officers that he 
had been extremely fortunate in life. Immediately 
after completing his professional education at Copen- 
hagen, he had received this appointment, and for 
twenty years he had been perfectly happy. To such 
people, the worst inconveniences and the grossest social 
faults, so that they are local and characteristic, assume 
an aspect of interest, and come to be regarded with 
affection. There is scarcely a more perplexing anomaly 
in our nature. The individual feels that he is indulging 
in a sentiment little less sacred than the reverence he 


owes his Maker, while to others he appears as only 


encouraging a prejudice by which the best interests of 
himself and his neighbours are damaged. It is no new 
observation, that the most difficult errors to deal with 
are those which have a dash of the amiable in them. 

At present, matters between the island and its home- 
government are at a species of dead-lock. Whatever 
is proposed by the latter for the benefit of Iceland 
meets with opposition. When left to themselves, they 
will do nothing, and then they complain that they are 
neglected. Precisely the same circumstances are 
exhibited in the Farée Islands. I suspect that much 
is owing to the difficulty of reconciling a distant depen- 
dency to its unimportance. It wishes to be something— 
it wants its petty nationality to be placed on a level 
with that of the main country. It will neither submit 
to be fairly absorbed into and lost in the main state, and 
so placed on a true equality, nor will it acknowledge its 
inferiority under a distinct form. Central rulers would 
need to be constantly flattering the outlying provinces 
of the state committed to them, in order to keep 
them sweet. In the countries in immediate question, 
the evil is increased by commercial arrangements 
which prevent intercourse with other nations. Here 
alone is there any hope. After the present year, there 
will be absolutely no difference in favour of Danish 
vessels and merchants in either country. It may be 
expected that British vessels will thereafter find their 
way to both the Farées and Iceland, introducing new 
ideas, and enabling the people to visit other countries 
and pick up new ideas for themselves. When they 
have seen railways elsewhere, they may possibly come 
to see a use for common roads at home. When they 
have observed how all countries have, more or less, 
fault to find with their political condition, they will 
perhaps become aware that they might be under worse 
rule than that of the king of Denmark. 

On the third day after our return from the Geysers, 
our vessel set sail from Reikiavik. A three-days’ 
voyage, distinguished by no particular incident, brought 
us back to the Farées, where the captain hoped to find 
a supply of coal, which had been sent for from Lerwick. 
Much to our concern, this hope was disappointed ; and 
there remained only about as much as would keep the 
vessel in motion for a few hours. We landed, as before, 
at Thorshavn, and rambled about the town and its 
neighbourhood. One or two of the party being desirous 
of purchasing some trifling articles, we sought out the 
establishment of the royal merchant, Mr Kauffeld. 
Here, instead of being introduced to a common ware- 
house, we were shewn into a clean uncarpeted room, 
looking out upon the sea, and were presently addressed 
by an elderly lady speaking correct English. She 
proved to be Mrs Kauffeld’s mother, a Londoner, who 
had not been in England for forty years, seven of 
which she had passed in France, and thirty-three in 
Denmark and the Farées; yet there was she, as com- 
pletely the London woman of the middle class, in 
manner, speech, and appearance, as if she still lived in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street. Mrs Kauffeld presently came 
in, and began conversing in English. Followed the 
worthy merchant himself, a Dane, and only able to 
speak his own language. They have five little chil- 
dren, all of whom, even to the infant of eighteen 
months old, can speak a little of their grandmother’s 
tongue. 

Mr Kauffeld took us through his establishment, a 
large store of miscellaneous goods, hard and soft— 
indeed almost all the articles required in domestic life, 
except bread, beer, fruit, and a few others. He does 
business to the amount of 200,000 rix-dollars a year, 
or L.22,500 sterling, receiving fish, oil, and the native 
woollen products, in exchange for the goods he sells. 
Next year, this great warehouse, which was quite a 
curiosity to us, will be closed, and Mr Kauffeld will 
return to Denmark. 

The only other novelty which met our observation 
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in Thorshavn, was the prevalence of strips of dark-red 
flesh hanging about the houses, along with a portentous 
addition to the statutory odours of the place. There 
had been a flock of grund, or dolphins, in the bay 
within the last few Son and a vast number of the 
animals had been killed. The rocks were black with 
their blood. Men and women were seen paring off the 
flesh from their heads and other bones. Every cottage 
reeked with potfuls of whale-broth. What gave us 
only disgust, seemed to have produced a universal 
holiday feeling among these simple villagers. 

The remainder of our voyage was tedious from the 
want of coal and wind, and the prevalence of fogs; but 
it at length came to an end at Leith, without a single 


accident of any kind, or any occasion for complaint on | 


the part of the passengers, after we had been just one 
month absent from home. There was but one feeling 
of gratitude to Captain Raffenberg and his friendly 
corps of officers, for the kindness which they had shewn 
us throughout the voyage, and the time we had spent 
together in Iceland. We endeavoured in various ways 
to give tangible expression to this sentiment ; and when 
we finally parted two days after, I am sure there was 
not one of us who did not feel himself improved by the 
intercourse he had had with these most respectable 
specimens of the good folk of Denmark. 


SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 


Axnovt three miles north of Yarmouth, in Norfolk, is | 


a small village called Caistor. It is situated near the 
sea, and contains a few houses and a great deal of sand. 
There are few trees near it; and those few seem sickly, 
as if their growth were stunted by the keen winds 
which sweep along the coast. The only object which 
attracts attention is a lofty tower, surmounted by a 
slender flag-pole, which points towards the sky. On 
nearer inspection, it is found to be only a ruin. The 
winding stairs which once led to the summit of the 
tower have been removed, and in places the wall has 
crumbled away, leaving apertures through which the 
wind moans mournfully. Four walls enclose a large 
space of ground, but everything is decayed and in 
ruins, though enough is left to give the spectator an 
idea of its former grandeur. Here is what was a moat, 
but now a dry ditch, choked up with mud and weeds; 
and there is a massive gate and the remains of a draw- 
bridge. Part of a chapel is visible, where, in times 
past, priests with rich vestments sung the solemn 
mass, and instructed the devout Christians who were 
assembled, in the way to everlasting life. But priests 
and auditors, nay, the chapel itself, are gone, and 
nought remains but the crumbling stones, which 
mutely tell their tale. 

The castle was built by no less a personage than Sir 
John Falstaff—honest Jack Falstaff! Yet the brave 
knight bore a character far different from that portrayed 
by the immortal dramatist. Sir John was no bully, 
no boaster, no ignorant boor. England is indebted to 
him for counsel and assistance in times of danger, and 
ought not entirely to forget the exploits of so brave 
and loyal a subject. 

Old Fuller tells us that Shakspeare at first introduced 
Sir John Oldcastle upon the stage; but that being 
resented on account of the high religious character of 
the knight, he gave his ideal creation a new name, 
being that of another personage of the period, whose 
real character was scarcely less different. 

John Falstaff, or, more correctly, Fastolfe, was the 
son of John Fastolfe, a mariner, and came into the 
world about 1379. He was soon left fatherless, and, 
according to the custom of the feudal times, was placed 
under the guardianship of John Duke of Bedford, the 
regent of France. He afterwards accompanied to 
Ireland Thomas Duke of Clarence, on his appointment 
to the governorship of that country. Whilst there, we 
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presume, he fell in love; for on St Hilary’s day 1409, 
he married Millicent, daughter of Sir Robert Tiptoft, 
and widow of Sir Stephen Scroope, whom, on his 
wedding-day, he contracted to allow L.100 per annum 
for pin-money; this sum was regularly paid until her 
death, which took place during her husband’s lifetime. 

The vice-regent’s court appears not to have suited 
the taste of Falstaff, who was more addicted to fighting 
than lounging about in idleness. He soon, therefore, 
assumed another character, and, having buckled on his 
armour, proceeded to France, where abundance of glory 
was to be obtained. There, his bravery soon made him 
known. In the accounts of most of the engagements 
of that period, Falstaff’s name occurs in the list of 
combatants. In Normandy, Gascony, Guienne, Anjou, 
and Maine, his arm helped to sustain the British power. 
When Harfleur was taken in 1415, he was made lieu- 
tenant of the place, and shortly afterwards received 
the honour of knighthood. At Agincourt, he took a 
noble prisoner—no less a person than the Duke of 
Alencon. He was in the midst of the strife at the 
taking of Rouen, Caen, Falaise, and Seez, and stormed 
numbers of strong fortresses and castles; amongst 
others, the castle of Sillé le Guillaume, for the capture 
of which he was rewarded by the title of baron in 
France. 

Among other honours poured upon him, he was 
elected a Knight of the Garter. At his election, there 
were an equal number of votes for our knight and Sir 
John Radcliffe; whereupon the Duke of Bedford gave 
the casting-vote in favour of Falstaff, and sent him a 
letter abounding with expressions of praise. Now, 
Monstrelet, in his Chronicle, states that Falstaff was 
degraded from the order on account of his dastardly 
conduct at the battle of Patay, where he and his 
followers, being struck with terror at the appearance of 
the mysterious Joan of Arc, took to their heels, and 
left the French army in possession of the field. This 
tale, unsupported by another testimony, is utterly false; 
for although it is a fact that Sir John was put to flight 
at Patay, the tale of his being degraded from the Order 
of the Garter, is proved untrue by the circumstance of 
his regular attendance at the chapters of the order 
long after the period at which his degradation is 
stated to have taken place. Shakspeare, however, did 
not forget this story; witness the first part of Henry 
VI., where Lord Talbot says : 


Shame on the Duke of Burgundy and thee! 

I vowed, base knight, when I did meet thee next, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg (plucking it off’), 
Which I have done, because unworthily 

Thou wast installed in that high degree. 


The crowning exploit of Sir John was his brave con- 
duct at the battle of the Herrings; and how could a 
Yarmouth man fail to conquer in such a battle? With 
a small band of Englishmen, he routed a numerous 
French army, commanded by ‘le jeune et beau Dunois’” 
himself. The battle got its name from the circum- 
stance of our knight making a kind of fortification 
with his wagons, which were for the most part full of 
herrings; for, besides the army being led by a Yar- 
mouth man, the season was Lent, and these two cir- 
cumstances combined, shew the reason of his carrying 
so large a quantity of that small but excellent fish. 
The year following the affair at Patay found Sir 
John lieutenant of Caen ; and he was sent in 1432 as 
ambassador to the council of Basel, where he seems to 
have fulfilled his duty satisfactorily, for he was after- 
wards sent to conclude a peace with France. <A few 
years after this event, the good old knight retired from 
service, with glory and renown; he turned his steps 
towards his native place, and, building a castle at 
Caistor, there spent the remainder of his life. He died 
in 1459, and was buried at the priory of Broomholm. 
His resting-place while dead, and his habitation while 
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living, have bowed before the stroke of time, and nothing 
now remains but a few mouldering, crumbling walls. 
A few years more, and all will be gone. 

In his retirement, Sir John was not oblivious of the 
advantages of learning. In that age, little encourage- 
ment was given to literature ; but to that little, he con- 
tributed a part. The translation of Tully de Senectute 
was made by his order, and printed in 1481 by the 
father of English printing. To Oxford, he was a 
bountiful benefactor; nor was he forgetful of the sister 
university of Cambridge. 

He was intent in his old age upon founding a college 
for seven priests, and the same number of poor men; 
but unexpected difficulties arrested its progress, and 
death proved an irresistible obstacle to its completion. 

Such was the Falstaff of fact, a soldier of courage 
and conduct, and altogether, for his age, a worthy and 
respectable character. It will always, probably, re- 
main a mystery how Shakspeare should have thought 
of adopting for his extraordinary personation of sen- 
suality, cowardice, and drollery, the name, first of a 
virtuous martyr, and, secondly, of a thoroughly noble 
soldier. So it was, however; and never, while the 
English language endures, shall we cease to recognise 
in the word Falstaff, instead of a name of honour and 
dignity, a signal for raising mirth. 


THROUGH THE POWDER-MILLS. 


‘ CHILDREN, suppose we go to-day to see the powder- 
mills?’ 

This maternal invitation was not very warmly 
responded to. Some of us, here safely buried out of 
the busy world, and greatly enjoying our entombment, 
thought nothing so interesting as our own old ruin 
where we had nestled for the summer, in company 
with the owls and crows—nothing so charming as our 
woody braes, our sunny castle-garden, our ever-musical 
linn. The mere mention of any mills—and powder- 
mills—pah! was intolerable. Another fair division-— 
of a learned tendency—suggested that powder-mills 
had an unpleasant habit of blowing themselves up, 
especially in the presence of visitors; and life being 
still valuable, for scientific and other purposes, this 
division resolutely declined. A third section of our 
household—fortunately indifferent as to external enter- 
tainments, and willing to do anything, or go any- 
where, under certain conditions—merely hinted that 
the expedition would be ‘ stupid.’ 

‘Children, papa particularly wishes you to go.’ 

Of course, we went. 

It was a lovely day in October—a Scottish October— 
resembling that ‘Indian summer’ of which Americans 
boast, and which must be the heavenliest season of 
the year. We set off—young men and maidens, 
mother and bairns—there is nothing more pleasant 
than a country walk with children. Forgetting the 
powder-mills, our destination, together with all agree- 
able prognostications about our doubtful return, except 
in a few blackened fragments, we gave ourselves up 
entirely to the delight of the ramble. 

Never mind, children, though we slip at every step 
down the steep curved road, muddy with last night’s 
rain, and thickly sown with fallen leaves. One look 
backwards at our old ruin, the broken turret of which 
stands out against a sky of that soft, pale, milky blue, 
peculiar to autumn—clear, though you feel at any 
minute it might hide itself under those white fleecy 
clouds, and darken into settled rain. Still, never 
mind—a brighter day has not blessed us through the 
whole year, even if it be the last. 

I love autumn: I love every hour of a day like this ; 
snatched as it were in the very face of winter, and 
revelled in—no, not revelled, it is too young and foolish 
a word—but enjoyed, solemnly and thankfully enjoyed, 
like a late-in-life happiness—perhaps the truest and 


sacredest of all. I love every step of a walk like this— 
every soft downward flitter of the contented leaves, 
that have done their summer work, and seem not afraid 
of dying. I like to stop every yard or two to pull a 
last-remaining flower, a stray bit of woodbine, or a red 
crane’s-bill; to notice the shimmering spider-webs, 
covering every fern and tall grass-seed—easily dis- 
tinguished, for on them the dew lies all day now. 
Plunging through this wood would be almost like 
fording the river—our own river, which we can hear 
running at the foot of this brae. And there, skirting 
along, we catch a glimpse of the little nooky valley 
where lies our familiar bleachfield, with the white 
webs spread out in the sunshine. 

Emerging into a high road, we still hear, unseen, 
the sound of falling waters coming up from the bottom 
of the woody slope. 

‘We are safe to follow the stream up to the powder- 
mills,’ said mamma. 

Truly, this is the very last place where one would 
think of looking for any sort of manufacture, least of 
all that which makes of ‘villainous saltpetre’ and 
other material— 


Digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth— 


the fearful combination, horror of all mothers, from 
the time when little Jack burns his wicked wee fingers 
with a surreptitious squib on Gunpowder-plot Day, 
till—God help her!—she finds ‘my poor son John’ in 
the fatal lists that in their terrible brevity come home 
to us from Sebastopol. 

Sebastopol !—we can hardly believe there is such a 
place, when strolling along here. What a lovely spot! 
A deep winding gorge, cut cleanly down out of the 
hilly country, at the bottom of which the river runs ; 
no, not runs, but skips and dances, swiftly and brightly, 
over a bed of stones, sometimes so shallow we can 
almost cross it; sometimes settling into deep pools. It 
has very high banks, thick with trees, or fringed with 
large ferns; now and then a rough, bare, reddish rock 
crops out, and makes little ‘ bits’ so exquisite, that one 
would not wonder to find an artist and an easel planted 
at every hundred yards. But no; this glen is out of 
the beaten tracks of painters and tourists; nobody 
minds it; it is only ‘the road to the powder-mills.’ 

So we stroll along, marvelling at its beauty, its 
delicious sights and sounds, though of the latter there 
is nothing louder than the lap-lap of the waters, or the 
whirr of a wood-pigeon’s wing. We do not meet a soul, 
nor seem to expect it; everywhere is spread a safe 
solitude, a golden Arcadian calm. 

‘The road to the powder-mills.’ We have almost 
forgotten their existence. However, here, on an old 
stone-gateway, which might answer as portal to any- 
thing in the feudal line, we espy a notification of ‘ No 
admission except on business.’ Of course our entrance 
is ‘on business,’ as this must be our destination. But 
we see nothing more portentous than a decent cottage, 
with a border of flowers, and a kail-yard behind, sloping 
riverwards. At the door stands a comely woman, with 
a couple of fat flaxen-haired little ones; bless their 
little hearts! they do not look as if they belonged to 
a powder-mill. However, to make sure, we ask the 
question. 

‘Ou ay,’ briefly replies the woman, and points our 
way on. 

No symptoms whatever of anything beyond a lovely 
country-road skirting the river, which runs at our left- 
hand, while on the right is a high bank, all brambles 
and fern. As for any sign of human habitation 
—yes—here is certainly a sort of cottage, partly cut 
out of the rock, partly built of stone, the door and 
windows carefully fastened up; but otherwise, nothing 
remarkable. And beside it, greatly to the children’s 
delight, springs from a rock one of those slender runnels 
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that in summer dwindle to a mere thread. Led by a 
rude wooden-spout, it comes leaping down, no thicker 
than a girl’s wrist. We rush to it, and try hard to 
quench our thirst out of Adam’s goblet—namely, six 
drops caught in the palm of the hand—until one 
brilliant genius boldly stands under, and puts his lips 
to the tiny douche, getting at once his fill, not only in 
mouth, but in eyes, nose, and shirt-collar. Then the 
children are seized with a new fit of drouth, and insist 
on trying the same experiment, which results in a 
universal laugh, and a pretty general soaking. 

All this time, save the woman and the bairns, we 
had not seen a living soul. 

‘Where shall we find the powder-mills?’ became a 
serious question; and some of us suggested that they 
might have blown up overnight, and be found nowhere 
at all. At last, to solve the difficulty, we beheld, 
issuing from a second low round building, two—ay, 
actually two men. Our youngest shrank back behind 
her mamma’s shawl. 

For, very grimly to look upon were these individuals 
—black-faced, sooty-handed, with an odd uncertain 
frightened air. They eyed us with a sort of uneasy 
curiosity, as if wondering how on earth we had got in 
there, but said nothing. 

Past—though at a distance of some fifty yards—past 
another small round house, through the half-opened 
door of which we discerned a heap of what looked 
like butter-kegs, soot-blackened. Hard by stood, with 
equally sombre looks, another of these Acherontic work- 
men. And then we met a wagon, blackened all over ; 
it rolled slowly along, the green boughs that overhung 
the road brushing its top, which was covered in as 
carefully as if there had been somebody dead inside. 
The wagoner—he might have been Pluto’s own— 
looked at our gay laughing party with the same air of 
glum astonishment, and passed us by. 

‘I’m sure that cart is full of gunpowder, 

‘Do you think those shut-up houses can be powder- 

ines ?’ 

*I vow I smell sulphur!’ 

And surely, in the midst of this lovely glen, through 
the murmur of the water, and the fresh scent of the 
dewy ferns, we became sensible of a most Tartarean 
odour. We had reached the gunpowder region at last. 

The green lane broke into an open space, blackened 
with débris of unknown kind; the running stream 
was caught and diverted into various mysterious chan- 
nels, or led under water-wheels in dark buildings, of 
which the doors seemed sedulously kept half-closed. 
Another peculiarity of these buildings was, that each 
was planted separate, within a considerable distance of 
the other. Between them, a few workmen were moving 
about with that grim cautiousness which seemed the 
characteristic of the place. There was none of the 
careless jollity one usually sees in a manufacturing 
community ; everybody seemed to go about as if he 
had something on his mind. 

‘Ladies, I think you must have mistaken your way. 
We never allow strangers through our premises: it 
would be highly dangerous.’ 

* Dangerous !’—and our old horrors revived. 

*Yes, madam,’ continued the owner, after he had 
been informed who we were, and our passport to his 
domains. ‘ You see, the most trivial carelessness, a 
spark from a cigar, the friction of a shoe-nail against 
the floor, might blow up any one of our magazines or 
workshops—one, or even more; though, as you may 
have noticed, we place them as far asunder as we 
can, for fear of accident.’ 

‘Do accidents often occur?’ we asked in some 
trepidation. 

‘Fewer, of late years; but when they do, they are 
rather serious. My house there’—and the old gentle- 
man, who, from his comfortable and benign counte- 
nance and manner, might have spent his days in 


growing innocent wheat instead of fabricating gun- 
powder—pointed to a handsome abode on the top of 
the hill—‘ my house there had once the roof torn off, 
and the drawing-room windows blown in, with an 
explosion ; so it behoves us to take precautions.’ 

‘Perhaps it were better not to go,’ hesitated some of 
us, and wished ourselves well out of this den of danger, 

‘No fear,’ smiled the mill-owner. ‘If you will follow 
my son, and go only where he tells you, you will come 
to no harm.’ 

We obeyed; not without qualms, which, however, 
gradually vanished under the gentlemanly kindness 
and intelligence of our guide. 

Now, this does not pretend to be a scientific ‘article.’ 
Any one who wishes to know how gunpowder is made, 
must just look out letter G in the nearest cyclopedia ; 
for in spite of ‘my son’s’ courteous and lucid explana- 
tions as we went through the mills, I have at this minute 
the very vaguest ideas on the subject. I know we 
went up and down for about half a mile along the river- 
side, poked our heads tremblingly into various dark 
buildings, in one of which was a gigantic water-wheel, 
grinding incessantly at what was said to be gunpowder, 
and in which the intrusion of a few grains of some 
foreign body would blow up the whole concern, and 
scatter destruction in all directions. I know we crossed 
the stream on a footbridge, and for a few moments 
paused there to look up at a perpendicular rock, chiefly 
composed of red sandstone. It was about 100 feet high, 
crowned by a natural turret, round which clustered 
bushes of green broom, pendent bramble-wreaths, and 
boughs of yellow birk—a view picturesque enough to 
be made use of, and exhibited, like our neighbouring 
show-place, at sixpence per head, but which here abides 
unnoticed and tourist-free, being only ‘the powder- 
mills.’ 

I know, likewise, that we might have gained an 
infinite deal of useful information, had not our minds 
been sorely distracted by the natural propensity of the 
younger generation to stand on the edge of deep water- 
tanks; or persist in penetrating into murky houses, 
whence issued sulphurous stenches; or shew a fatal 
inclination to take and handle hot saltpetre crystals ; 
in fact, to do anything they ought not to do, and 
nothing that they ought. A small peculiarity, not on the 
whole objectionable. A child is good for little without 
a certain degree of intelligent inquisitiveness. 

Well, we ran the gauntlet of the whole machinery, 
and no harm came to anybody. We saw the grinding 
and the drying, and the mixing of those ingredients, 
harmless enough apart, which make up the great 
destructive agent—the most cursed invention of the 
human race. We saw it packed in those innocent- 
looking kegs, and lying safe and innocuous in those 
little stone-houses, over which beech-trees shook their 
leaves, and fern and brambles grew: lying there, in 
that quiet glen, until it should be transferred thence to 
work abroad its errand of death. 

‘We have sent a great deal to the Turkish govern- 
ment, for the Crimea,’ was the answer toa very natural 
question on our parts. ‘Indeed, we send it from these 
mills to every quarter of the world.’ 

God help the world! There was something sickening 
in the idea how, in these terrible war-times, a human 
life might hang, as it were, upon every ounce of the 
fatal substance that lay so snug in this Arcadian valley 
—that we had close at our hand what may erelong be 
destined to level a city, destroy a fleet, or slaughter an 
army. And yet the river went singing on, and the 
boughs waved, and the bees buzzed about in the sun- 
shine, and all the Omnipotent’s beautiful world of 
nature lived its innocent unconscious life, each in its 
own way. It was an awful thought—a thought which 
nothing could allay, save a belief in the same Omnipo- 
tence, and in that manifestation of it which makes it 
to us likewise All-wisdom and All-love. 
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We ended our inspection of the powder-mills, if not 
more practically informed concerning them, at all 
events considerably the better for many new and 
serious thoughts. Quitting our kind guide, who had 
brought us to the entrance, we again retraced our way 
to the further end of the glen. The works altogether 
extended, we were told, for more than a mile along the 
river-side. Repassing the various places, but keeping 
at a safe distance, and standing most respectfully aside 
whenever we met one of the funereal-looking powder- 
wagons with its grim wagoner—I declare solemnly, 
we did not meet a single workman who wore a smile 
upon his face !—we came at last to the utmost boundary 
of the mills. 

I think more than one of us breathed freer, and took 
a brighter and cheerier view of the outside world, when 
we had got fairly out of sight and smell of Friar Bacon’s 
atrocious condiment dmirable cookery for the feast 
of death ; and, walking along past a cottage and a byre, 
where stood a sturdy farmer-lad with his team, and a 
lassie with a bucket—both good specimens of that 
bright, honest, intelligent cast of face which one con- 
tinually meets with in the pastoral districts of Scotland 
—we came, by a sudden twist in the road, upon a 
‘bonnie sight.’ 

On a bare knoll, round which the stream curved, 
clustered about in all directions, down even to the 
shiny shallows of the water, lay a flock of sheep—the 
whitest, the fattest, the meekest, and happiest-looking 
sheep; not in scores merely, but in hundreds, basking 
in the sun, chewing the cud en masse; and at the 
sound of footsteps, just turning round their innocent 
mild faces, but scarcely a single one stirred. They 
were not afraid—why need they? They looked as if 
not a thought of harm or evil had ever troubled their 
lives. A little way off were the two shepherds—one 
lolling on the ground, the other standing smoking his 
pipe; and at their feet the collies dozed in peace. 

We began talking to one of the shepherds—a brown- 
faced old fellow, with a keen honest eye and shaggy 
brows. Nothing loath, he came and leaned against the 
little wooden bridge where we were sitting, and listened 
with a gratified smile to our warm admiration of his 
charge. 

‘They ’re no bad sheep,’ was all he answered. 

We asked where they came from. 

*Frae Skye, and going to Galashiels.’ 

*You are a Highlandman ?’ 

‘Ay, but no o’ Skye; I come frae Loch ’—— (I missed 
the word) ‘ by Inverness ’—as, indeed, one might almost 
have guessed by his very pure accent. 

‘It is a fine country about Inverness.’ 

“Tis that indeed; and mony guid sheep thereabouts 
too. But these come frae Skye,’ he repeated, looking 
downwards at his fleecy friends. 

‘Did you bring them all the way? and how long 
have you been on the road ?’ 

‘Just’—he paused to ponder—‘ just thirty-four 
days.’ 

‘And how many are there in the flock ?’ 

‘Five hundred and forty.’ 

To bring 540 sheep a month’s journey across the 
country! It seemed no easy undertaking. ‘And how 
many miles a day do you get over?’ 

‘About ten, or maybe twal—nae mair: they ’re 
tender beasts, ye ken.’ 

‘And what do you do at night?’ 

‘Watch.’ 

*Isn’t it very cold lying out of nights now ?’ 

The old shepherd shrugged his shoulders, but said 
sturdily: ‘Ou, no!’ 

‘Where did you lie last night?’ 

‘Out on the back o’ the Pentlands.’ 

They looked bright and sunshiny enough now, these 
bonniest of all the Lowland hills; but last night, I 
remembered we could not see them for mist and rain. 


‘Come, Willie, we maun awa’,’ said our friend to 
his companion, after standing a few minutes more 
silently leaning over the bridge, with his bonnet pulled 
over his eyes. 

The lad sprang up, likewise the collies. Soon the 
sheep were roused into a general commotion, and, 
divided into two flocks, slowly began to move away. 
Our shepherd waited for the first detachment to clear 
off; then, calling his flock and his collie in some 
incomprehensible Highland tongue, drew his plaid over 
his shoulder and prepared to follow. 

‘Is that plaid all you have to lie out in of nights?’ I 
asked, as we bade him good-by. 

‘Ou ay! It’s wearin’ auld, like mysel’; but it’s no 
that bad; and it’ll last out my time. Guid-day, 
leddies— guid-day.’ 

And so, wrapping it round him, the old shepherd 
went after his flock. 

oe they are not going through the powder- 
mills!” 

No, no. We saw them a few minutes after, winding 
leisurely up the brae that led into the flat country— 
the country of cornfields and pasture-lands. We 
caught the last glimmer of the white moving mass as 
it disappeared under the trees—heard, fainter and 
fainter, the sharp barking of the dogs; and then we 
were sitting alone on the small bridge, listening to the 
running of the river, and looking out lazily upon the 
sunny curves of the Pentlands far away. 

‘I wonder,’ whispered one of us, ‘ whether there will 
ever come a time when there shall be no such thing in 
the world as Gunpowder Mills !’ 


A NEW FACE FOR AN OLD HOUSE. 


Avy impression prevails that one consequence of Her 
Majesty’s visit to Paris will be the gradual adoption of 
a system for promoting the beauty and salubrity of the 
Great Metropolis. The New Metropolitan Buildings 
Act will effect something, and might very properly be 
made the basis of a general scheme of improvement. 
London will perhaps never look so bright and cheerful 
as Paris; but with a purified river and a smokeless 
atmosphere, its appearance would be surprisingly 
different from what it is at present. What we want 
in sunlight might be made up in colour—that is, 
colour on the walls. There is no reason why dead and 
dingy surfaces of brick should remain dead and dingy ; 
for there is an available means by which they may be 
covered with a weather-proof glaze of almost any 
colour, on which impurities would hardly lodge, or 
would be washed off with every shower of rain. We 
mentioned the subject some montlis ago in the Journal, 
and think it worth repeating at the present juncture. 

A paper on ‘Hydraulic Lime, Artificial Stone, and 
Different Novel Applications of Soluble Silicates,’ 
addressed by M. F. Kuhlmann to the Académie des 
Sciences at Paris, takes up the subject in theory and 
practice. The author tells us that when once the 
marked affinity of lime for silicic acid was discovered, 
the silicifying of stone became an easy mechanical 
process ; and further, that the action of lime on metallic 
oxides has led, and will lead, to important results in 
art. He lays down the law, that ‘ whenever a salt 
reputed insoluble in water is brought into contact 
with the solution of a salt the acid of which forms, 
with the base of the insoluble salt, a salt still more 
insoluble, there is an exchange; but in most cases the 
exchange is but partial, admitting the formation of 
double salts.’ By direct application of this law, he has 
succeeded in giving a certain degree of silicification to 
chromate of lead and of lime, to numerous metallic 
carbonates, and to some oxides, particularly oxide of 
lead. 

Another step was the application of alkaline silicates 
to painting; and instead of oils and the ordinary 
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vehicles, M. Kuhlmann uses a concentrated solution of 
silicate of potash, finding it work well with vermilion, 
green, ultramarine-blue, the ochres, oxide of chrome, 
and some others. These colours applied to a wall, 
become, so to speak, part of its substance, and are 
almost imperishable. Prepare your wall; paint it 
either plain, or any design according to taste; then 
sprinkle the whole surface with the solution of potash 
above mentioned, or of soda, and you cover it witha 
permanent glaze. Advantage has been taken of this 
discovery in the decoration of pubiic buildings at 
Munich, and other places in Germany, and with the 
happiest effects. And in another way: when the 
Munich theatre was rebuilt, the inflammable materials 
were saturated in the solution, to render them fire-proof. 
It is known that fire takes but little hold on even 
stuffs and cottons that have been treated with the 
solution. 

Should the cost of the silicated colours be objected 
to, the wall may be painted with ordinary water- 
colours, and then coated with the solution. This is 
applied by means of a small hand-pump, or a syringe 
fitted with a rose, so that the stream shall fall as a 
light shower. The liquid soon dries, and forms a glaze 
wind and weather proof. What scope is thus afforded 
for ornamental frescoes, or many species of decoration, 
which might beautify our streets for years, unsullied by 
dust or smoke! 

Wood, affected as it is by moisture, is not so well 
adapted for the silicated colours as brick or stone. 
The most suitable kinds, according to M. Kuhlmann, 
are ash and hornbeam. But glass, porcelain, and 
metal, if quite dry, take the colours readily. In glass 
particularly, a semi-transparence is obtained, which 
renders it applicable, at low cost, to the windows of 
private houses or of churches; and we all know what 
admirable effects can be produced by coloured panes 
artistically introduced. At this point, the author 
makes the following practical remarks :—‘ Artificial 
sulphate of baryta, applied by means of the silicate of 
potash to glass, gives to the latter a milkwhite colour 
of great beauty. The sulphate becomes intimately 
incorporated with the silex; and after a few days, 
cannot be washed off even with hot water. On subject- 
ing the glass thus painted to the action of an elevated 
temperature, a beautiful white enamel is produced on 
the surface, which would economically replace the 
enamels that have oxide of tin for their base. Ultra- 
marine-blue, oxide of chrome, and coloured or porphy- 
rised enamels, are a great resource in this new method 
of painting ; for if there be no chemical combination 
in all these applications of colour, there is at least a 
very powerful adherence determined by the silicious 
cement, of which the hardening is doubtless facilitated 
by the excessive division wherewith it is presented to 
the action of the air.’ 

M. Kuhlmann has further succeeded in using his 
silicated colours for designs on paper-hangings, on 
cotton and woollen cloth, and in letter-press printing. 
‘The processes,’ he says, ‘differ very little from those 
in use in the various modes of printing. One impor- 
tant condition is to maintain the silicious colours in 
a uniform state of humidity during their application ; 
whether the application take place with blocks of 
wood or metal, or by having recourse totype. All the 
colours that I have applied,’ he adds, ‘on stone, wood, 
metal, or glass, serve for printing on paper or woven 
cloths. Typography, colour-printing, the application 
of gold or silver in powder or in leaf, can all be 
executed with the same facility, taking care, with 
certain colours, to keep out sulphur in the preparation 
of the silicates. Ultramarine is fixed in cloths with 
more solidity and economy by the silicate of potash, 
than by the methods now in use.’ 

Here we have a wide range of applications arising 
out of M. Kuhlmann’s discovery ; and that the range 
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will be extended, is not doubtful. We may add, that by 
grinding the charcoal used in the preparation of Indian- 
ink with silicate of potash in solution, a writing-ink is 
obtained almost indestructible by chemical agents ; and 
the same solution, mixed with a decoction of cochineal, 
gives a red ink, the colour of which resists for a long 
time the action of chlorine and the acids. 

Specimens of M. Kuhlmann’s art are to be seen in 
the French Exposition. Perhaps some practical mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts, during his visit to Paris, 
will inform himself of the means by which the discovery 
may be made available in this country. Mr Barlow’s 
lecture on the subject at the Royal Institution has 
already done something towards making it known. 


AT THE LINN-SIDE. 
O tivine, living water, 
So busy and so bright, 
Up-flashing in the morning beam, 
And sounding through the night— 
O golden-shining water, 
Would God that I might be 
A vocal message from His mouth 
Into the world, like thee! 


O happy, happy water, 
Which nothing e’er affrays, 

And, as it pours from crag to crag, 
Nothing e’er stops or stays. 

But past cool heathery hollows, 
Or gloomy deeps it flows, 

By rocks that fain would close it in, 
Leaps through—and on it goes. 


O freshening, sparkling water, 
O voice that ’s never still, 

Though Winter her fair dead-white hand 
Lays over brae and hill. 

Though no leaf’s left to flitter 
In woods all mute and hoar, 

Yet thou, O river, night and day * 
Thou runnest evermore. 


No foul thing can defile thee ; 
Thou castest all aside, 
Like a good heart that midst the ill 
Of this world doth abide. 
O living, living water, 
Still fresh and bright and free, 
God lead us through this changing world, 
For ever pure, like thee ! 


THE DEAD—CURIOUS CALCULATIONS. 

Scientific writers assert that the number of persons 
who existed since the beginning of time amounts to 
36,627,843,275,075,846. These figures, when divided by 
3,095,000—the number of square leagues of land on the 
globe—leave 11,320,689,732 square miles of ‘land, which, 
being divided as before, give 1,134,622,976 persons to each 
square mile. Let us now reduce miles to square rods, and 
the number will be 1,853,174,600,000, which, being divided 
as before, will give 1283 inhabitants to each square rod ; 
which, being reduced to feet, will give about five persons 
to each square foot of terra firma. Thus it will be perceived 
that our earth is one vast cemetery—1283 human beings 
lie buried on each square rod—scarcely sufficient for ten 
graves. Each grave must contain 128 persons. Thus it is 
easily seen that the whole surface of our globe has been dug 
over 128 times to bury its dead.—Greensbury Democrat. 
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